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$500.99 Given Away 


for the largest lists of 
Misspelled Words 


found in this advertisement. 
See this Month’s Issue of DEIMMCREST’S 


for rules governing the Contest. 


Demorest’s cellebrates the begining of its 38th year of continuous pros- 
pirous publecation by a reduction in price. There is scarceley any other 
magasine now publisht that has had as long and as prospurous a carere. 

The reducktion in price made posseble by the recent improvments in 
ingraving, printing and paper-making should gratly enlarge its constituensy, 
No other magizine gives more for the mony. 


DEMOREST'S Cents 
FAMILY 
MAGA INE Ter Kopey 


Of ese $ 00 
ONE YERE for J - 


ON ALL NEWSTANDS 
AND ON ALL TRAINS. 

It is a magazene for the hole 
family. 

It gives az much generel matter 
as an exclusivly litterary 
magazine. 

It treets household topicks as fuly 
as a strickly domestick jur- 
nal. 

It gives as much intresting mat- 
ter for yung peeple as a 
strictly yung peopel’s pub- 
licasion. 

It gives as mutch fashion noose 
as a strictly fashion paper. 

It is beautifuly printted, ilustra- 
ted, and carefuly editted. 


It is thee only 1 magazine that gives pattrens of its 
fashion disigns for the meer cost of postage. 
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1,000 Subscribers a day is the result of the reduction of the 


price of DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE from $2.00 to $1.00 a year. 
No Better Family Magazine Published. 


Ask your Newsdealer to show it to you. He has it at 


10 CENTS PER COPY. 


DEMOREST PUBLISHING CO., 


110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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to be divided among 
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The first ten readers of Judge 
Library, No. 106 (just issued), 
who solve correctly the front- 
cover puzzle picture will receive 


$100.00 in cash prizes. 
See Judge Library, No. 106, 


for rules governing the contest. 
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No. 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, IN ADVANCE. 
One copy, one year, or 52 numbers............. $4.00 
One copy, six months, or 26 numbers........... 2.00 
One copy, for thirteen weeks...........++e++++ 1.00 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY desires to be in communication with rep- 
resentative newspaper men in every part of the United 
States, those who would be willing to furnish special infor- 
mation regarding matters of special interest in their re 
spective localities whenever it might be required. The 
editor will be glad to receive communications on this subject 
from responsible persons. 








A Chance for Commercial Travelers. 

No experiences in every-day life are more interesting 
than those of the commercial traveler. The “drummer,” 
as he is sometimes called, is the best of story-tellers, and 
his most interesting narratives concern his own varied 
experiences. LESLIE'S WEEKLY would like to print some 
of the most interesting personal reminiscences of the 
American commercial traveler, and to that end it offers a 
prize of fifty dollars for the best story, sketch, experience, 
or reminiscence from one hundred to five hundred words 
long, and one hundred dollars for the best story from 
five hundred to two thousand words long. The stories 
submitted must relate to actual experiences. LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY is to have the privilege of using all the articles 
submitted in the competition without any other than the 
prize payment, unless stamps are enclosed for the return 
of manuscripts. The competition is limited to a period 
extending to the Ist of May next, and the award of the 
prizes will be made by the literary editor of this paper. 
Communicationsshould simply be addressed to the Editor, 


LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Wealth in the Soil. 


The new gold fields of the Klondike, which are chiefly 
in British territory, may possibly yield $50,000,000 this 
year, if present expectations be realized. This is a daz- 
zling possibility which appeals to the gambling propens- 
ity, as well as to the eagerness for wealth inherent in 
mankind. Neither the rigors of the Arctic, nor the perils 
and hardships of thousands of miles’ journeying through 
stormy seas and lands of desolation, are taken into 
account by the sturdy adventurers who leave all to join 
the mad race for wealth. Suffering, disappointment, and 
perhaps untimely death, must be the lot of a large propor- 
tion of the army of gold seekers now moving upon Alaska. 
Even the few who return rich are among the ‘first to 
repeat the warning that success in the gold fields costs 
quite as dearly as it does anywhere else. 

The golden fields of agriculture make no great show 
in prospective and the rush of young and ambitious men 
is away from the farm rather than to it. Yet the plain, 
unromantic statistics for the year 1896 show the total 
value of the principal farm products of the United States 
—wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, buckwheat, potatoes and 
hay—to have been, exclusive of livesstock, $1,432,396,852, 
for that year. Last year the total was largely increased, 
because of the advance in prices. The year ending June 
30, 1897, shows a grand total foreign export trade of 
$1,050,987,253, as against an import trade of $764,717,609. 
The following table of exports shows what the farmers of 
the United States received from abroad for breadstuffs, 
provisions, and other farm products in the calendar year 
of 1897. It will be seen that the gold of the Klondike 


is as nothing compared with the value of our farm pro- 


ducts: 

Er PORTE TEPER Ee Or eerore 
a a a 223,776,966 
Provisions, including cattle and hogs........... 171,524,766 
as So tain nevdiceks 62904 ERN 0b 0s bead aes 98,512,460 
aR ee ea 
ee a ee ee Pr 58,690,703 
aa fala atna's cae Ste cade eke i anics ceaa: | ee 
I telat oe a ae tele t ates eae ‘ 6,750,213 
ae aa lar GIS a Na a cela ce SN a rN 5,096,973 
ES ee ee oe ee eo a 1,396,760 
Ge GOED gc caccsdcedescecs akan weeded ns wdaee 1,201,405 


The principal arena of our agricultural prosperity at 
present is the great West beyond the Mississippi, where 


broad, fertile acres, tilled by modern methods, supply the 
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demands at cheapened cost of production. In Kansas, 
for example, the aggregate value of the wheat and other 
agricultural crops and live stock produced in the State 
during the past year was $136,333,000. This resulted in 
a general paying off of mortgage indebtedness which is 
regarded as “the phenomenal event of the year” in Kansas. 

In the East the drift of population toward the cities is 
more marked, and the small farming town is falling into 
decay. The young men go to work in the foundries and 
factories, drive carts, cars and ice wagons, and the young 
women work in the shops and mills. The older people 
of our agricultural communities are continually heard be- 
wailing this tendency, and the discouraging fact that they 
are obliged to bear the brunt of the work which should 
fall upon the younger and more active sons. 

If some of the energy now directed, or misdirected, 
towards the Klondike could be diverted to our cheap and 
wonderfully fertile undeveloped farms in the South and 
West, a revival of agriculture would ensue that would 
be more surely profitable than gold-digging. In the 
South, particularly, a little capital combined with enter- 
prise will go a great way, whether in farming or trade. 
A good farm at home is better than a prospective pay 


streak in Alaska. 


The President and Mrs. McKinley. 


THE only picture of President and Mrs. McKinley as they 
appear in the President's apartment at the White House 
that has thus far been taken is reproduced as a double-page 
illustration of this issue of LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY. The Napo-- 
leonic features of our illustrious President are, and have for 
many years been, familiar to the reading public of the 
United States, but the refined and intelligent face of Mrs. 
McKinley has not been so generally and generously re- 
vealed. The beautiful devotion of the President to Mrs. 
McKinley has frequently been the subject of favorable com- 
ment. How much of his success in life has been due to her 
deep devotion and her unyielding faith in his destiny the 
President alone can tell. The picture in this issue of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY shows Mrs. McKinley in her inauguration 
gown. 

Copies of our double page printed on heavy paper, suitable 
for framing, will be sent to any address in the United 
States or in Europe, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents in 
stamps or current funds. A special offer, however, is made 
to the readers of LESLIE'S WEEKLY in connection with the 
coupon which is printed on an advertising page of this issue. 
On receipt of a coupon and six two cent stamps, a copy of 
the picture will be sent, free of further charge. 

This picture was made exclusively for LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
and can be obtained from no one else. 


Wanamaker as a Reformer. 


AND so our great and good friend, John Wanamaker, of 
Philadelphia, is to lead the hosts of reform in Pennsyl- 
vania! Its Republicans have been under the domination of a 
notoriously wicked political machine, bearing the label of 
Senator Quay. This machine has become so repugnant to 
decent Republicans that they have determined to organize 
for its defeat, and it appears that the good John Wanamaker 
has been put forward as the champion of the anti-corrupt 
tionists. He accepts the leadership in an interview, in 
which he says: “‘The fact is Pennsylvania is a slave State? 
and the bosses have honeycombed the old Commonwealth 
with corruption from one end to the other.”’ 

This is a very sad condition of affairs. We are not pre- 
pared to deny the allegation of brother Wanamaker, but 
we are wondering a little if he has ever heard of corrup- 
tion in his own City of Philadelphia? Has he ever heard of 
the United Gas Improvement Co., and the methods by which 
it obtained from the Select Councils an exclusive gas fran- 
chise valued at from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000, on terms from 
$1,000,000 to $10,000,000 less than was offered by other 
responsible parties? 

Mr. Thos. Dolan, of the United Gas Improvement Cos, 
was one of the persistent advocates of this astonishing lease 
of the city gas works to his company, and Mr. Wanamaker, 
a stockholder in the United Gas Improvement Co., was one 
of the gentlemen who appeared before the Select Councils 
committees to urge that the lease should be made, though 
the same Wanamaker a few years’ before had opposed 
the leasing of the gas works. 

We doubt if anything in the history of the municipalities 
of this or any other country was more disgraceful—and we 
do not except Tweed's court-house scandal in this city- 
than the action of the Select Councils of Philadelphia in this 
matter. It aroused the indignation of many good citizens. 
We have alluded to the Philadelphia gas scandal before, 
and we hope shortly to give its full history. Mr. Finley 
Acker has printed in book form his statement of the case, 
under the caption of “Eminent Respectability.”” If Mr. 
Wanamaker has not read this litthe monograph we recom- 
mend that he read it before he puts on the uniform of a 
leader of the Reformed forces of his State, because, if we 
mistake not, Mr. Acker must include brother Wanamaker 
in the gathering which he thus pictures. 





The remarkable scene for which I defy history to furnish a paral- 
lel is that of some of the most distinguished business men of 
Philadelphia, claiming to be actuated by only public spirited 
motives, and solicitous only for the welfare of the city and its 
citizens, deliberately recommending in public not the best of the 
above propositions, not the second best, not even the third, or the 
fourth, or the fifth, but recommending the adoption of the most 
objectionable and least profitable proposition of them all. . . . 
I charge that when these eminent business gentlemen recommended 
to the Councils the acceptance of the least profitable of the above 
proposals, they recommended a course which they never followed 
in their own private business, and that they would promptly dis- 
charge any employee filling a responsible position who would follow 
the same course. Heretofore our citizens have tried to be 
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on their guard against the assaults made by railway lobbyists, 
electric light lobbyists, Schuylkill navigation lobbyists, Mutual 
Automatic Telephone lobbyists, and other forms of professional 
lobbyists. There was one satisfaction in dealing with these pro- 
fessional enemies to the public good—we knew where they stood, 
even though we were beaten in the contest. But ‘‘eminent respect- 
ability’’ is a new fad. 

There is a man in Philadelphia who belongs to the ‘‘em 
inently respectable’ element, who, like brother Wanamaker, 
is a stockholder in the United Gas Improvement Co., but 
who, unlike brother Wanamaker, did not go before the 
Councils committee to ask the city to turn over its gas prop- 
erties to a concern in which he had an interest. We allude 
to the Hon. Wayne MacVeagh. When the outraged citizens 
of Philadelphia held public meetings to protest agaiust the 
leasing of the city gas works to the “U. G. I."° for a nom- 
inal consideration, while responsible parties were making 
bona tide offers of a bonus of $1,000,000 or more, on top of 
the “U. G. 1."" offer, Mr. MacVeagh did not hesitate to join 
in the protest against the lease. He acknowledged that he 
was a stockholder in the “U. G. I.’’, and that he would be 
benefitted by the lease, but he also acknowledged that the 
lease was not the best one that the city could make. That 
was the way that a reformer should oppose corruption. 
“Soft words butter no parsnips."’ True reform means deeds, 
not words. 

It occurs to us that brother Wanamaker should take a back 
seat in the reform movement, and that brother MacVeagh 
should be called to the front. 


Our Surprise Pictures. 


PLEASANT echoes of the interest excited by the series of 
four “Surprise Pictures’’ recently published in LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, still continue. Some of our readers have taken two 
or three weeks to deliberate over one or another of the 
pretty puzzles propounded, and arrived at conclusions 
differing from the ‘‘answer” given by us on the authority 
of the inventor and artist. Number IV., published Feb- 
ruary 10th, showing the child with three mothers, brought 
out more guesses, and fewer right ones, than all the other 
three together. The following, from a lady of Baltimore, 
may stand for the majority: 

The child belongs to the woman in the doorway, standing by the 
chair. The two women, sitting, are guests, each of whom expects 
and will receive a good-night kiss from the shy little child. 

Py. EB. o. R. 

This guess is right, as far as it goes; but the artist 
portrayed the same mother in all three of the women of the 
group—and that is where the surprise comes in. 


WANTED: Copies of Leslie's Weekly of the issue of Jan. 
7th, 1897, to complete file list. 10c. will be paid per copy. Ad- 
dress, LESLIE S WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


The Plain Truth. 


THE Polar explorer, Nansen, after being dined and wined, 
petted and courted throughout his lecture tour in the United 
States, and after filling his pockets with our good money, 
hastens, as soon as he arrives in Liverpool, to lampoon 
America and Americans. He was so bothered ‘‘by people 
either wanting handshakes or handwriting,’’ and he was so 
annoyed “by newspaper men watching me,’’ that his recol- 
lections of the States were not entirely pleasant. All of 
which shows that American lion hunters make a great mis- 
take when they fall at the feet of every foreigner who 
comes here thinking that he is a great deal better than we 
are. 


OvrR ambitious friend, ex-Congressman Perry Belmont, has 
written a letter in defence of Senator Murphy’s vote in 
favor of the Teller Silver Resolution. This is not surpris- 
ing. Mr. Belmont would like to be the Democratic candl- 
date for Governor of New York this fall and to that end 
Senator Murphy’s support is very essential. There is one 
question that the people of New York would like to ask Mr. 
Belmont to answer, and we will ask that question in their 
own, as well as in our behalf. That is, “If you had been a 
member of the Senate, Mr. Belmont, in Senator Murphy's 
place, would you have voted for the Teller Resolution?” 
An early reply is requested. Address: LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 
5th Avenue, New York. 

Tue Republican majority in the New York Legislature at 
Albany has been discussing the propriety of censuring Sena- 
tor Murphy for his vote in favor of the Teller silver reso- 
lution. This is not surprising, perhaps, but it is a little 
curious to notice that certain Democratic newspapers in 
New York State who are opposed to the silver standard are 
framing an indictment against Senator Murphy for having 
voted for the Teller resolution. Do not these Democratic 
newspapers appreciate that the Democratic National Con- 
vention at Chicago declared for free silver and ran a free 
silver candidate whom Senator Murphy supported? Do they 
appreciate that when they indict Senator Murphy they indict 
the Democratic party, of which he has been a life-long mem- 
ber? We are not defending the silver propositf, or taking 
any sides in the political quarrel. We are only pointing out 
the inconsistency of Senator Murphy's Democratic critics. 


The eyes of wise men in polities throughout the country 
are centering on the State of New York, for existing po 
litical conditions clearly indicate that it is again to be the 
pivotal State in the electoral college. The Troy ‘Times’ 
makes an earnest plea for Republican unity in New York, 
and speaking as the accredited organ of Governor Black, says 
that it is his purpose to be ‘‘as Governor, the exponent of 
just and impartial laws for every political organization, and 
as a Republican to be the friend and promoter of harmoniz 
ing influences.’’ This statement is made not a day too soon, 
and it sets at rest the last hope that Tammany may have 
had of securing legislation at Albany in its political in 
terests. No sooner had Tammany obtained control of the 
greater New York, than it proposed to strengthen its grip 
by legislation which would turn out certain Republican of 
ficeholders, and which would create new places for Tam 
many's dependents. Strangely enough, it expected this legis 
lation from a Republican Legislature. The friends of good 
government were amazed at the audacity of the proposition, 
but their amazement gave way to a sense of relief when it 
was promptly made known that Governor Black would em- 
phatically sit down on such a programme, 
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THE white man has well nigh driven the Indian from his 
border, or into 
Ten years 
America, 
Congress, an 
Archi- 
aside for their 
use. Since 1857 they have under the instruction of 
Wm. Duncan, a lay missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society of London, and through his efforts have 
from savagery to civilization. They had formed a local gov- 
and desired a land of their 


original possessions in this country across the 
the desert places, and the pursuit still continues. 
ago the Metlakahtla Indians, in British North 
sought a home in this country, and by act of 
40 miles long by 83 wide in the Alexander 
Alaska, 


island about 


pelago, of south-eastern was set 


been 
been raised 


ernment, own, and our Govern 


ment gave to them Annetta Island. These Indians are self- 
governing; they own their homes and their little farms, 


have established a salmon co-operative 
steam sawmill and a prosperous church. White men 
have discovered outcroppings of gold in the cliffs along the 
eastern side of the island, and Mr. Devener, of West Vir- 
ginia, has olfered a bill in the House of Representatives, 
to open the island to public settlement. Naturally the In- 
dians object, but their fear, will not pre- 
vail against the mercenary age. Is it not 
about time that the Indian had fair 


and cannery, a 


store, 


objections, we 
spirit of our 
play? 





Dominion W. C. T. U. have, on 
petitioned Miss Frances E. 


Representatives of the 
motion of Mrs, Letitia Youmans, 


Willard, President of the World’s W. C. T. U., to take ac- 
—. tion for the removal 

' of Lady Henry Som- 

erset from its Vice- 


Presidency, to which 
| elected = in 
Toronto last October. 
The reasons for the 
petition are the views 
of Lady Henry 
cerning the so-called 
regulation of 


she was 


con- 


social 


vice in India, though 
these views have since 
been modified. The 
white-ribbon standard 
was first planted on 
Canadian soil by Mrs. 
Letitia Youmans, who 


was first President of 
the Dominion W. C. 
T. U., and is still its 
Honorary President. 
She was born in 
Ontario, in 1827 and spent 





MRS. LETITIA YOUMANS. 


West Northumberland County, 
her childhood and youth on a Canadian farm experiencing 
all the rigors and privations of pioneer life. Her thirst for 
and when, at the age of sixteen, a 
town of Coburg, to her 


knowledge was intense, 
ladies’ school was opened in the 
great joy she was permitted to enter. The following years 
occupied in incessant application to study and after 
In 1850 she 
abund- 


were 
graduation three years were spent in teaching. 
married and returned to rural life, finding, however, 
for every natural and acquired talent in a fam- 
ily of eight motherless children and a neighborhood desti- 
tute of educational advantages. When the Temperance 
Crusade swept over the United States she longed for some- 
thing of the kind to reach Canada, though her 
tive nature scarcely approved of women singing and pray- 
ing in the streets and in the Afterwards, mecting 
Chautauqua, she saw that they 
had supposed; 
lips the stories of success, re- 


and brain to the destruction 


ant scope 


conserva 


saloons. 
leading crusaders at were 
not obtrusive, uncultured 
and hearing from their own 
turned home to devote heart 
of intemperance in her native land. For eighteen years 
she continued an indefatigable worker, well known and 
loved on both sides of the border, and then was called aside 
to the sick room, whence she wrote: ‘“‘As I lie on a bed of 
suffering my prayer is wash this darkest blot from our 
country’s flag.’"’ At the earnest request of white-ribboners 
in Canada and the United States, Mrs. Youmans has pub- 
lished a book, ‘“‘Campaign Echoes,’’ which Is an interesting 
autobiography and a valuable history of the temperance 
movement in Canada. Miss Willard does not sympathize 
with the views of Lady Henry Somerset on the point at 
and she thinks that Lady Henry will abandon them. 
delay action. 


women, as she 


issue, 
Hence she will probably 

The approaching visit of President Diaz to this country 
lends special interest to the portrait of his son which we 
print. Porfirio Diaz, the younger, is the son of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of 
Mexico by his first wife, 
Senora Delfina Ortega de 
Diaz. He is now in his 
twenty-fifth year and isa 
Captain of Engineers in 
the Mexican army. Young 
Captain Diaz received a 
thorough military training 


in the Military College of 
Chapultepec, whence he 
was graduated with 
honors in 1895. He 
then spent two years 
in travel in the United 
States and Europe, being 


well received every where, 
and making a very favor 
able impression’ by his 
modest and manly de- 
meanor. Returning home 
he was married in No 
vember last to Senorita 
Luisa Raigosa, a daugh- 


ter of one of the first fam- 
ilies of Old Mexico. Upon 
the character and abilities 
of this young soldier are 





based high hopes for his 
CAPTAIN PORFIRIO DIAZ. future career. 
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--Almost as much of a legendary figure of the American 
Thompson's Josh Whitcomb or Joseph Jef- 
Winkle, is James A. Herne as Nathaniel 


as Denman 
Van 


stage 


ferson’s Rip 


Berry in his own powerful and picturesque drama of ‘‘Shore 
Acres.’’ In Thompson’s case the play was built, or rather 
grew, around the actor’s own unique individuality. He was a 


Herne 
respectiv e 


have 
and 
training 


player. and Jefferson, on the contrary, 
their 


acquired in thirty or 


one-part 
brought to 
technique 


roles the consummate art 


forty years’ severe 


in the incomparable school of the old stock companies. In 
the two plays with which they have lastingly identified 
their pames, each has found or developed a master-work of 


Irving is combined 
Boucicault, in ‘Rip’; while 
from the very life and 
formulated in its 


the drama. The literary charm of an 
with the constructive skill of a 
Herne’s “Shore Acres” is drawn 


experience of the veteran author-actor 


present shape, it is said, by the pen of his gifted and ac- 
complished wife. Such plays, with such interpreters, are 
necessarily rare. That is why the supply is so much less 
than the demand—for the eager, unfailing interest of the 
great public in stage representations of country life is one 
of the most unmistakably wholesome signs of the times. 
Kiven inferior imitations of ‘‘Shore Acres’? and ‘‘The Old 
Homestead"? have their measure of suecess, and are en- 


couraged to the full extent of what merit of intention they 
may 
The appointment by President McKinley of Colonel 
Charles Page Bryan, of Chicago, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to China, 
was chronicled in these 
columns a few weeks 
ago. In view, however, 
of recent international 
complications in Eastern 
Asia, involving Amer- 
ican interests, Colonel 
3gryan, who has. the 
equipment, though not 
the actual experience, of 
a diplomatic representa- 
tive, wrote to the Presi- 
dent a letter’ stating 
that if his selection for 
the Chinese mission was 
eausing embarrassment 
he waived his claims and 
pledged himself to give 
his services faithfully to 
any post to which he might be assigned. The 
President at once effected an exchange of giving 
Colonel Bryan the equally important and far more agreeable 
mission to Brazil, and that of China to Major Edward H. 
who has passed four years in the diplomatic 
Major Conger is a banker and served two terms in 
Though not a linguist, he is a practical business 


possess. 





CHARLES PAGE BRYAN. 


posts, 


Conger, 
vice. 


ser- 


Congress. 


man, and has given satisfaction as Minister to Brazil. The 
salary of the two posts is the same, $12,000, and they rank 


alike at the State Department. 

Virginia Rosalie Coxe has written, during the past four 
or five years, some short stories that are distinguished by 
qualities of humor, dash, color, and that broad outlook on the 
social world which comes of experience and travel. In her 
first novel, *‘The Embassy Ball’? (F. T. Neely), Mrs. Coxe 
has successfully developed those qualities in a sustained 
work. “The Embassy Ball’ is a modern love-story. Its 
divided between America and Europe, and its 
characters are cosmopolitan. Two characteristic passages 
may suggest its flavor: “Oh, woman, woman, I am afraid 
that you get the worst of it in this world! A man will bask 
in the aureola of your favor, be enravished by your loveli- 
laugh at your witticisms, and live in the thraldom of 
your will; but if you have illuminated too many other lives, 
he quickly retreats when the question of marriage arises.” 
“The difference between a Frenchwoman and an American 
is that when the former loses her consoles 
herself with another; the latter mourns for her lost love until 
her faithful One pos- 
power of adaptability; the misfortune 
of constancy.” 


scenes are 


ness, 


soon 


iover she 


closed in a dreamless rest. 
other, the 


eyes are 


sesses the 


The most talked-of artist in Paris is Alfonse Mucha, a 
name that ago was unheard-of. Not quite three 
years ago a poster 
appeared on the 
bill-boards of Paris 
Sarah 


three years 


representing 
Bernhardt 
monda. It was 
beautiful, and set 
everybody to talk 
ing and wondering 
who the man 
signed himself 
Mucha could be, 
and the two great 
poster artists, 


as Gis- 


who 


Cheret and Gras 
set, recognized that 
a formidable rival 


had 
them 


risen up for 
to fight 
against. The Gis 
monda poster was 
followed kly 
by “Lorenzaccio,”’ 
Amants,” 
which 

have since become 
Alfonse Mucha was born in 
Austria, in 1860, He com- 
very young, without means 
spent a little time in Munich, 
Paris, where he came near 
started for his Moravian 
sketching and occasionally selling 
where he was endeavoring to sell 
with a wealthy 
count who was having his chateau remodeled, and who em- 
ployed him to decorate He showed such talent 
that the count sent him back to Paris, and ).romised to pay 
for four study. Mucha worked under Fefebvre, Laur- 
ens and Boulanger, through illustrations for a 
book he came to the Sarah Bernhardt, who em 
ployed him to make the famous poster, and now the young 
Moravian cannot fill his orders. He has a handsome, am- 
iable face and much grace of manner, He has not been in 


quic 


“Les 





others 


ALFONSE MUCHA. 


so familiar to poster-collectors. 
Ivanciea, a village in Moravia, 
menced the study of art when 
and influential friends. He 
and later worked his way to 
starving. Almost discouraged, he 
home, and tramped along, 
a picture. In one village 


one of his sketches he became acquaiiited 


some rooms, 
years’ 
and some 


notice of 
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He has a superb studio, 
trousers and silk shirt 


his success. 
gray 
style. 


the least spoiled by 
and when at 
embroidered in the 


home dresses in 
Moravian 

Yale College has appointed a committee of arrangements 
for the observance of its bi-centennial in 1900. The chairman 
of the committee, ex-officio, is the college president, the Rev 
Timothy Dwight, D.D., LL.D. When the centennial of the 
college was observed its president bore the same name. The 
Timothy Dwight of that day grandfather of the Tim 
othy Dwight of to-day, so that the two men are compared 
and contrasted inevitably. They are alike yet different, by 
the laws of analogy and differentiation in heredity. The 
Christian name Timothy comes from the great-grandfather, 
Major Timothy Dwight. The great-grandfather was the 
third daughter of the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, whose name 
that of Yale’s distinguished graduate and 
Princeton’s most distinguished president. Both branches of 
the family, therefore, have been identified with Yale’s his 
tory almost from the beginning. The earlier President 
Dwight was not only a preacher and teacher, like the later, 
but he and poet. The later president, 
unlike the earlier, is a humorist, and frequently perpetrates 
a joke. The president of the centennial of Yale was more 
versatile than the president of the bi-centennial. He was a 
farmer, and, like Henry Ward Beecher and Gladstone, quite 
accustomed to talk on common things with the plain people, 
during his travels throughout New England and New York. 
Some of his hymns and ballads have had a permanent his- 
tory. The administrations of both presidents have 
eminently successful, and the greater glory of the existing 
presidency will crystallize in the bi-centennial and its after- 
math. In one at least, the Timothy Dwight of the 
cighteenth century was a pioneer. He became a pastor at 
Greenfield Hill, Connecticut, in 1783, and soon established 
an academy, assigning to the girls the same tasks as to the 
beys, and advocating their higher education. He received 
degrees from Princeton and Harvard. He was president of 
Yale for twenty-two years (1795-1817), and the president of 


was the 


abides as most 


was also an orutor 


been 


respect, 


to-day has served twelve years, having been inaugurated in 
1886. The semi-centennial of President Dwight’s gradua- 
tion from Yale will occur in 1899, one year before the bi- 


Yale's origin was humble and cleri- 
ministers only have been its presi 
dents, and no one but a minister is eligible for the office. 
It has been second only to Harvard chronologically and in 
standing. It gave to Princeton its first three presidents, 
Joel Barlow, Rey. Dr. Sprague, of Albany, and Rev. Dr. Gar- 
diner Spring, one of the predecessors of Dr. Van Dyke in 
the Brick Church, New York City. We conjecture that 
among the orators of the bi-centennial will be Chauncey 
M. Depew, and among the poets Edmund C. Stedman. 
“Who was the wisest man?’ Two hundred young voices 
answered, ‘And Solomon said, ‘Remember now 
thy Creator in youth.’"’ This is the way 
William Phillips 
Hall captured an 
audience of a thon- 
sand people at the 


centennial of the college. 
cal; ministers founded it: 


“Solomon!” 
the days of thy 


Baptist Temple in 
Brooklyn recently 
Aside from his 


rhetoric, his per- 
sonality attracts 
his hearers. Mr. 
Hall is only thirty- 
four years old, but 
he is President of, 
and the largest 
stockholder in, the 
Hall Block Signal 
Company, whose 
apparatus is 
by nearly 

railroad in the 
country. He is the 
inventor of the sys- 


used 
every 





tem. Six feet tall, 

of athletic build, 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL. with a handsome 

face and a persua 

sive voice, Mr. Hall is the ideal pulpit orator. More than 
that, he is a practical business man, and he carries business 


methods into his religious work. Sundays and some nights 
during the week he is an evangelist. The rest of the time he 
makes money, and enjoys it like any other man. He lives 
with his family in a handsome house at Norwich, Conn., and 
he is a yachtsman, a sportsman and a member of many 
clubs. In Brooklyn Mr. Hall has been holding six services 
every Sunday, with an aggregate attendance of 10,000. In 
the business world he is admired for his integrity and sound 
judgment, and in his evangelistic work he impresses his 
audiences with his straightforwardness and sincerity. Man- 
tricks of rhetoric are foreign to his style of 
preaching. He has a definite of awakening the 
consciences of his hearers and he succeeds wonderfully well, 
judging from the report that 150 persons professed conver- 
sion at one meeting in response to his appeal. 
Judge Louis Emory McComas, of the Supreme 
the District of Columbia, who has been elected a United 
States Senator from Maryland for the six-year term, begin- 
ning March 4 1899, to 
succeed Arthur Pue 
Gorman, is undoubted- 
ly the best qualified of 
the several prominent 
candidates who 
named for that succes- 
sion. The contest 
which culminated in 
his election 
haps the 


nerisms and 
purpose 


Court of 


were 


was per- 
most re- 


markable in the politi- 
eal history of his na- 
tive State. Despite 


the sensational at- 
tempts at a coalition 
of Democrats with the 
Republican bolters 
from Baltimore,’ head- 
ed by Mayor Malster, 
Judge McComas _§re- 
ceived in the decisive 
ballot sixty-two of the 
the other five going to 





LOUIS EMORY M’COMAS, 


sixty-seven Republican votes cast 
Major Shaw, the bolters’ candidate, 














Walter Hale as Wm. 
Captain Tom Fairfax. 


“*A VIRGINIA COURTSHIP.”’— 


Major Richard Fairfax. 


Annie Irish as 
Mme. Constance Robert. 


CONFESS, HAVEN'T I MANAGED THIS AFFAIR WITH RARE DISCRETION?’’—ACT III, 
Photograph by Byron. 


a 


BURTON HOLMES, LENTEN MATINEE LECTURER, AT 


‘*a VIRGINIA COURTSHIP,’’ AT THE KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE—THE DESCRIPTION OF THE HUNT.—ACT 


“A Virginia Courtship,’’ the new comedy furnished by Eugene W. 
Presbrey for William H. Crane and his company, is good entertainment 
for the average playgoer, and a curiosity to students of dramatic con- 
struction. Mr. Presbrey is an experienced stage mechanist, who believes 
that the devising of 
that plays are built, not written; that mere observation and 


situations’’ is the alpha and omega of play- 
making ; 
characterization of life count for little, and are not for a moment to be 
permitted to stand in the way of the action of the piece. . This action 
may be, and usually is, developed from premises which are improbable 


ifnot impossible Proceedive on such a plan, the author of “A Virginia 


Photograph by Byron. 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE, OF THE CASTLE SQUARE 


OPERA COMPANY. 


On 


Courtship ’’ has combined a number of the most effective scenes and 
“The Rivals,” and “ Lon- 
and located them in what is supposed to be Virginia 

Many of the stage classics, including “ London 
But Mr. 


Presbrey is not a Boucicault, and a moment's rational conduct on the 


the Dramatic and Lyric Stage. 


characters from the “‘ School for Scandal,”’ 
don Assurance,”’ 
in the year 1815. 


Assurance ”’ itself, have been evolved in a similar manner. 


part of the principal characters, at the crises of the play, would cause 
the instant and total cellapse of his plot. However, the work is 
breezy and wholesome in sentiment, and the essential fact remains 


that Mr. Crane finds scope for his best comedy mood in the character 


MME. HELENA MODJESKA AS ‘‘ MARY STUART,’ AT THE 
FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 


of Major Richard Fairfax. 
French widow with distinction and refinement 


Annie Irish plays the part of a pretty 


The Lenten matinee lectures, illustrated, which for years past have 
been an important feature of the annual programme at Daly’s Theatre, 
will be given this season by Mr John 
Mr. Holmes 


and fresh subjects 


Burton Holmes, in place of Mr 
L. Stoddard, who has retired from the lecture platform 
brings to his work a pleasing personality, 

Two of the popular favorites of the Castle Square opera company 
(American Theatre) are Lizzie Macnichol, mezzo-soprano, and Yvonne 


De Treville, a light soprano of delicacy and sweetness. 





THE BATTLESHIP OREGON, THE LARGEST UNITED STATES WAR VESSEL EVER DOCKED IN THIS COUNTRY, AS SHE APPEARED WHEN HER NEW BILGE KEEL WAS BEING 
CONSTRUCTED IN THE PORT ORCHARD, WASHINGTON, DOCK, THE GREATEST DRY DOCK IN AMERICA 


Photoerenhs by Wilse & Kirk 
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BATTLESHIP ‘‘OREGON’’ IN PORT ORCHARD DRY DOCK BATTLESHIP **‘OREGON’’ IN PORT ORCHARD DRY DOCK, 


(Bow View ) (Stern View.) 


Sun=-Dogs in a Winter’s Sky. 


THE charming sleigh-ride picture on this page, drawn by Mr. F. H. 
Schell, is not only attractive artistically and in its subject, but it also 
possesses a scientific interest, as recording a celestial phenomenon, 
rare in these latitudes, which was observed by New Yorkers on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, February 2d, for the first time in 35 years. 
This phenomenon consisted in the appearance of two sun-dogs, scien- 
tifically known as parhelia or mock suns, one on either side of the 
real planet of day, and connected with it by a horizontal shaft of light, 
while a prismatic halo encircled the whole. For more than an hour 
the optical illusion was presented of three suns shining in a misty sky 
This is a common sight in the Arctic regions, where it is brilliantly 
spectacular. Its scientific explanation is, that halos are formed from 
the refraction and reflection of the rays of light by the minute snow 
crystals of the cirrus cloud, and at the points of intersection of the cir- 
cles of the halo images of the sun appear from the light concentrated 
at these points. These images are the parhelia, or ‘‘ sun-dogs,’’ Their 
appearance is meteorologically associated with sudden local changes 
of weather; while popular superstition n the:n ominous portent 


of disaster 








OFFICERS OF THE ‘“‘ OREGON,” 











SUN-DOGS IN A WINTER'S SKY. 


A STRANGE OPTICAL ILLUSION. 
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A Lesson, 


A PAGE FROM THE TIME OF THE EMPIRE, 


BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


(Translated by S. C. de Soissons.) 


Ir was in the winter of 1854. I was then twenty-three 
years old, and just married. My wife’s small income and 
my modest salary as an official in the office of the Secretary 
of the Navy—which posi- 
tion I was given for the 
sake of my father, Jean 
Marie Saint-Albe, retired 
eaptain of the frigate 
permitted us to vegetate 
in a fifth-floor apartment 
on the Avenue of Ternes. 

Nina did not go out 
much because she did 
not have decent clothes. 
As for me, being in de 
mand on account of my 





pretty voice, I was re- 

ceived dn some of the 
drawing rooms of the street de Varenne, Monsieur, Barbet 
de Jouy. Official society was also open to me, but I had not 
yet had the honor of appearing in knee breeches made of 
white satin at the receptions of the Tuileries, and I kept 
away from the great crowds of the Palais Bourbon and For- 
eign Affairs, to which the gilding and embroideries of the 
functionaries, all wearing uniforms in those times, gave the 
aspect of a masquerade ball. 

Once, however, M. Ducos, the Secretary of the Navy and 
my chief, having taken a fancy to have an opera comique 
presented in the drawing room of his residence, I consented 
‘to sing two love parts in the ‘“Desertion’’ and ‘‘Rose and 
Colas.”’ 

Delsarte, the great artist, was willing to give me some 
advice, and to this I sincerely 
attribute the large part of my 
success. 

Of course you know who Del- 
sarte was, but you would ap- 
preciate him more and esteem 
him more highly could you have 
seen him as I did, in his modest 
lodgings in the Rue des Ba- 
tailles, and received the same 
lessons from that unrivaled 
master—then you could flatter 
yourself that you knew some- 
thing of singing and declama- { 
tion. 

Ah! splendid old man! 

Dressed in his long Prince Albert coat, which exaggerated 
his tall figure, with heroic white hair, he furiously walked 
his small room, which he tried to make larger by his gesture, 
after the manner of Frederick. 

And looking at the horizon, narrowed by dirty*roofs, at the 
small gardens extending to the Seine, under the low sky 
darkened by the smoke of factories, he could conjure up 
and animate, with the breath of his toothless mouth (which 
was too widely open), and with only the remnants of his 
ruined voice, which still possessed an irresistible accentua- 
tion, the “Spectres and Hobgoblins of Orpheus,’” and bloom 





ing rococo of Mousigny. 

The day after my triumph as an actor and singer in the 
drawing rooms of the Secretary of the Navy—I said triumph, 
and you shall see if I am right—I came late to my office, 
having overslept myself after the supper and cotillon. The 
servant of the office, who was waiting for me in the corridor, 
rushed toward me as soon as he perceived me. 

“Quick, M. Saint-Albe—tke Secretary is waiting for you. 
His Excellency has already 
asked for you twice.’’ 

“Me? The Secretary?’ 

Everything went around me 

the gray walls, the windows, 
the double doors. 

No one in our day can imag- 
ine what was represented at 
that period by a Secretary in 
the long regime, which began 
with the Emperor and ended 
with a cantoner. 

A petty official, even after 
he has played in ‘Rose and 
Colas’’ to be called to the 
office of M. Ducos—to his own 
office! It was worth while to 
see the amazement of the 
other officials. 

The Secretary was standing 
when I entered. His hair was 
gray and his large features 
were framed in side whiskers, 
A la d'Orleans. He came 
toward me, lively and famil 





jar, and pushed me by the 
shoulder toward a personage 
of very bold and imposing 

bearing, who was warming his back at the fireplace. 
“My dear Count, here is our blue-bird,’’ said the secretary 
with apparent negligence, beneath which, however, there 


was a tone of respect. 

The count looked at me for a moment from head to foot; 
then he asked me how old I was and about my family. 

“You are married?” 

“Yes, M. le Comte.” 

“Children?” 

‘*‘None.”’ 

“So much the better!’ 

Owing to carelessness of fatigue half his words were 
stopped in his mustaches. I could not always understand 
him perfectly and added to all that I was much embar 
rassed, as always hapnens when one is in the presence of 
someone who thinks you know him very well, but whose 
personality escapes you entirely. In such a case one has 
an uncertain eye, one’s mind is on the defensive, one lis- 
tens, one watches the words for one which will put one on 
the right track. 

My modesty and my constraint pleased very much, as I 
have since found out, and I had immediate proof of it, for 
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the unknown ‘‘cher Comte’’ proposed to give me a_ position 
as a chief of the office with a salary of eight thousand 
francs, apartment, fuel. 

In a word a dream! 

“Are you satisfied ?”’ 

I was satisfied! 

“Well, to-morrow morning at seven o’clock, at quai d’Or- 
say.’’ 

He smiled at me very heughtily, saluted with insolent 
elegance, which I have beheld only in him, and all was 
over. 

He was conducted out by the Secretary, who, when he 
returned, shook hands with me in an excess of Bordelais 
expansion. 

“T congratulate you, my dear boy.”’ 

I thanked him for his good wishes, and then at the risk 
of appearing an idiot to him, I ventured the question: 

“But who is he, anyhow?” 

I could not remain longer in uncertainty. There are so 
many counts in Paris, and the 
quai d'Orsay is so long! 

M. Ducos looked at me, stupe 
fied at my simplicity. 

“What! You don’t know? He 
is Count de Mora, voyons! The 
president of the palement.”’ 

And in fact, who other than 
this great sceptic de Mora, this 
exquisite sybarite who affected 
to measure with the same 
weight affairs of polities, busi- 
hess, music, and love—who else would choose for chief of his 
office—that of vice-emperor—a little drawing-room tenor—a 
comic-opera lover! 

It is true that under the frivolous appearance was hidden 
a very subtle knowledge of human beings and a clever 
horseman—Wwho conducted his men_ still better than his 
stables. It did not take me long to notice that. 

Eight days after I met Count de Mora, we moved—Ninette 
and I—into the villa called in the Palais Bourbon ‘‘Fen- 
cheres’ Mansion’? between the garden and the courtyard, 
where the last Prince de Condé formerly lived. 

The first evening the furniture of our young household was 
distributed in the two large rooms—the drawing room and 
the chamber. We lit all the candles in order to better enjoy 
the high mirrors, the large gilded ceilings. We were free. 
The Count de Mora was hunting in Charamade with the 
Emperor, and I was not afraid of being disturbed by ‘that 
awful bell which called me to my superior at any hour of 
the day or night. 

How far from that small apartment of Ternes we were in 
this mansion, with its majestic door-windows, with dra- 
peries, and ornamental lamps, five feet high and opening 
onto the terrace! 

“You know it was here, Nina, in this fine apartment, that 
they found him hung 

the prince. But not 

but not—you_ are 
frightened. It’s not 
true, for the old 
Condé died in Saint- 
Leu, I assure you.” 

And in order to re- 
assure Nina and, IT 
fancy in account of 
the intoxication of 
the first fortune to 
the twenty-year old 
soul, I executed be- 
fore my wife “‘le pas 
des grandeurs.”’ Havy- 
ing extinguished the 
candles in the draw- 





ing room, We passed 
to the chamber 
where, while Nina 
was going to. bed, 
I, like a locomotive which on arriving at the station, spits 
out the balance of the growling steam, began to write to my 
father-in-law—an honest vine dresser in Burgundy. I wrote 
a childish letter telling him of our new position and in order 
to make clear to that simple but rapacious soul the good 
opportunity which had come to us under the flag of de Mora, 
I launched myself into stupid phrases. ‘‘To us belong now 
the Grand Central, papa, and the sugar refineries of Lu- 
beck! To us belong the fortunate speculations on the ex 
change, the traflic with companies and boodle of expropria 
tion! The motto of father Guizot—a friend of the house, 
“Let us grow rich."’ When we are old and our hair thin, 
the Academy is there for virtuous donation and the ‘“O%i- 
cial’’ (newspaper) for anonymous restorations. I do not 
know what gave me the idea of posting this three-sheet-long 
letter myself. Had the domestics retired already? Did I 
mistrust them? These souvenirs are so remote that I cannot 
remember. But one thing is certain, and I affirm it very 
emphatically, that after this useless—as it proved—precau- 
tion I fell asleep intoxicated and on entering my office the 
next day I found this raseally letter open on my desk. It 
was displayed there and marked with blue pencil. 





When I was very young I once had a narrow escape from 
drowning. I was familiar with the moment when one dies, 
with that last look in which the whole life is concentrated. 
That sensation of supreme agony I again experienced on 
seeing my open letter. How came it there? He, upstairs 
what has he thought while reading it, finding in it, written 
by my hand, the whispered calumnies, the mean legend 
lying as all legends do—with which Paris was crowning his 
shield, saying that he was the illegitimate son of the king. 
The words of the letter crowded before my eyes, “‘to us 
belong the Grand Central.”’ 
And in the silence of that 
winter morning—in the luke- 
warmness of the upholstered 
room, listening to the splutter- 
ing of the luxurious wood fire 
behind the screen, the muffled 
rolling of carriages on the 
quasi, I saw my poor Ninette, 
still in bed, enjoying our 
new luxury, thinking of other 
days like that, following each 
other, then my entrance like a thunder-bolt. 

“Get up—we must be going—everything is over.” 

For it was over without a doubt. What answer could I 
make to the man who had been so good to me? What 
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excuse could I give in the presence of that material proof? 
The only honest and worthy sten which remained to me was 
to resign my position without disturbance—without excuse. 
But, my God, what a dreadful thing. 

I heard steps and then the door opened discreetly. I 
turned—it was the Count de Mora, gloved, with his hat on 
his head;always elegant, but very pale—the transparent pale- 
ness of Parisian mornings. Without paying any attention to 
my emotion, visible, however, in my hesitating bow, he 
handed me a paper: 

“Have you somebody there? I must have two copies— 
very neat—for the em- 
peror and the empress,” 
and then, coming near 
my desk, he added: 

“Let us see if you can 
read my writing.” sj 

It was the outline of ; 
his speech to the parlia 
ment, written in his 3 
small, nervous charac ° 
ters, with words half 
finished, as he spoke. I 
read it very easily. 

“Then do it quick, and 
bring It to me to the 
Tuileries, where I am 
going.”’ 

In the meanwhile our 
looks met electrically on 
my letter. 

“Tear up that. silly 
letter,’’ he said to me in 
a low voice, without 
looking at me. 

“Oh, M. le Comte."’ 

“Not a word more. It is between ourselves. Try to make 
me forget it.”’ 

And he went out. 

Ah, master of men—how fast he held me with that letter. 
What a check! 

We never spoke of it—but how often I found it iu the 
irony of his clear glance! 

“To us belong the Grand Central, papa!” 

And now look—what are the people! A few months after 
that, on counting the money, I saw that I was short two 
louis (twenty frane gold piece). I watched the servant of 
the oflice—-it was he who had stolen them. Poor devil 
married—many children. I pitied him. But remembering 
the lesson which I received from M. de Mora, I used it in 
my turn. With the same cutting voice I said to him: 

“It’s between us—the two louis. Grandperron, try to 
make me forget them.”’ 

Weeping, he thanked me. 

I learned many other things of the Count de Mora. 





Profit in Cattle Ranches. 


Tue New Boom Tuat Has Come To THE PrarRIEs. 


A FEW years ago the people of western Kansas and Ne- 
braska were laying out as many cities as possible and 
borrowing from their Eastern friends all the money an in- 
flated security would warrant. They built hundreds of towns 
where tens were needed and borrowed hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars which they could not repay. They awoke 
from their dreams of a conquest by boom methods and began 
anew. Thousands left that section and went to Oklahoma 
or “back East to the wife’s folks.’’ The two States de- 
creased in population nearly half a million, most of it from 
the western third and much from the cities which should 
never have been organized. Those who remained considered 
the situation carefully, examined the actual resources of the 
country, and founded a new industry based upon the condi- 
tions as they existed—cattle raising. Irrigation was dis- 
covered to be unsatisfactory where the water supply would 
not keep the rivers full, the crops would not grow where the 
rains did not fall; the towns could not succeed where the 
people had no income, so a new era began for the West. 

The herds that had roamed the plains of Texas had for 
several years been in little demand. Prices for cattle had 
been low and the demand from the North was small—the 
people were too busy building towns. The calves were 
allowed to perish on the range or were given to the buyers 
of the mothers. When the northern prairies began to take 
up the new industry the prices rose rapidly. The ‘‘feeders” 
that had brought $15 were in demand at $20 and later at $23. 
The calves that had been given away were worth $8 and $10 
and instead of being allowed to die on the plains were taken 
in the parlor and wrapped in blankets lest they might not 
get a good start. The cowboys who had never paid the least 
attention to the sickly offspring were instructed to rope 
the wild mothers and see that the calves were given the 
sustenance that nature provided. 

From the plains of the south the herds were shipped and 
driven north, and it is estimated that 200,000 head have been 
taken into the western third of Kansas alone this season. 
Over the ranges where the towns used to extend their lim- 
its are roaming the herds. The claims where the settlers 
tried to farm, and which they mortgaged to their Eastern 
investors for more than they were worth, furnish the pas- 
ture lands for the stock. The lands are mostly owned by 
the mortgagees, who have taken them under foreclosure, but 
the cattle use them without let or hindrance. One may 
drive over whole counties and never be outside of a pas- 
ture, opening gates at intervals in passing from the appro- 
priated lands of one stockman to those of another. Probably 
25 per cent. of the lands are owned by the residents of the 
county, but they will buy it all if the present success of the 
eattle industry continues. 

Out on the “additions” that were once staked out for build- 
ing lots are the cattle, each with a herder and here and 
there, as the orders of the owners go, a struggle with a re- 
fractory cow, wild as the beasts of the forest, who is com- 
pelled to allow her offspring the chance for its life to which 
it is entitled. Then, too, there are the herders’ outfits with 
their wonderful kitchens on wheels accompanying the round- 
up gang as it goes forth to make the annual record by 
branding the tender flanks of the cattle. These things are 
taking place where the real estate agent once drove stakes 
for lots and alleys and the gullible investor paid fancy 
prices for the lands that were worth but a song as farms 
and now bring less than that, so to speak. Where a ‘‘boule- 
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varde’’ once decorated the blue print map of a promised 
metropolis a herder threw his lariat the other day and 
tumbled a big steer on the buffalo grass that a buyer might 
feel its fat sides and determine the price at which it should 
change hands. 

Cash City was one of the boom towns. It had a fame far 
and wide as a possible rival for the county seat of its 
county in Western Kansas. A cattleman bought the town 
site the other day for $250, including a double stone store 
building, the post office and two or three other structures. 
His ponies are stabled in one of the buildings, the cattle 
roam at will through the unclosed doors of the others. Two 
Kansas court houses are owned by individuals under fore- 
closure. Three branch lines of railway have been taken up— 
rails, depots, and round-houses—and moved away. 

But the cattlemen are in their places, making money. 
One young fellow received notice from a friend last spring 
that a train load of steers would be at Dodge City on a 
certain date and requesting him to put them on the range 
and sell them if possible. He deliberated for a while 
whether he should do it, but fially acceded. He herded 
them a week, sold them and sent on for two train loads. 
These went also at a good advance. By December he had 
$10,000 to his credit in the bank, and is one of the cattle 
kings of the range. Another young man working on wages 
two years ago shipped cattle from Texas and sold them to 
feeders. He paid up in full $50,000 in life insurance the 
other day and has about six thousand acres of good land in 
his wife’s name. That beats farming or irrigation theories. 

All this marks a new era in the development of the West 
and a period of prosperity that promises to make a wonder- 
ful change in the surroundings of the people. It has come 
about through the growth of the cattle industry and the 
supplanting of farming by stock raising. These are the 
central features of the plains business life to-day and are 
making the states of Kansas and Nebraska able to pay their 
debts and start anew. Texas is being shorn of its stock 
on the ranges, which is going to fit out the new ranches 
started in the north. The old times of the cattle days are 
coming back when the owners of herds were kings and the 
trail was tue great business highway of the nation. ‘We 
do not want any more immigration; there are enough now 
for the country to support,” is the expression of the dwellers 
in the cattle country. More would mean farming again— 
and experience has demonstrated that that is not what 
climate and soil are fitted for. The age of the stockman has 
come back to the plains. C. M. HARGER. 


The [Marquette Club of Chicago. 


A Pouttican Crus oF Nationan Reputation—How 1r 
Broveutr Out Harrison AnD McKINLey 
FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 


THE recent annual Lincoln Day banquet of the Marquette 
Club of Chicago, at which ex-President Harrison was the 
leading post-prandial orator, attracted public attention once 
more to the prominent part which this organization has 
played in the game of national politics. The Marquette 
Cinb claims the distinction of having selected the winners 
in two great contests for the Presidential nomination. It 
is a fact that the new postmaster of Chicago, the new col- 
lector of the port, the new collector of internal revenue for 
the Chicago district, and the Comptroller of the Currency, 
several of the new consuls that have been sent abroad by 
President McKinley, together with several members of the 
55th Congress, are members of the Marquette Club. But it 
does not follow from this that the Club was originally de- 
signed as an agency for the distribution of spoils or that 
these members used the club for knocking off these fat 
Iederal plums. 

The club was organized in 1886 “for the advancement of 
the science of political economy, of friendly and social 
relations among the members thereof, to exert influence and 
render service in behalf of good government, local, State 
and National, and to promote the growth and spread of 
patriotism and of republican principles.” Its organizers 
and first board of directors were: George V. Lauman, S8. E. 
Magill (recently appointed consul to Tampico, Mexico), 
Charles U. Gordon (now postmaster of Chicago), Will S. 
Gilbert, William S, Hassander and Charles C. Colby. The 
club is a center of patriotism. Its one thousand members 
are active, aggressive young Republicans. The postmaster 
of Chicago, who was one of its charter members, is only 
30 years old. Although a partisan organization, it has stood 
like a rock for good government. It got behind the ‘‘Me- 
Kinley movement” in this State and pushed it on to victory 
in the State Convention, in spite of the fact that the regular 
State machine, which had dominated party caucuses and 
conventions for years, had contracted to deliver the State 
delegation to Senator Cullom. It went into the Seventh 
Congressional District of Chicago and rescued the Hon. 
George Edmund Foss, the brilliant young Evanston Con- 
gressman, from the party ‘‘machine,’’ which had planned 
to defeat him for nomination and which made an attempt 
to control the primaries in the interest of W. D. Boyce, 

The most valuable service rendered to the cause of good 
government by the club, however, was the defeat of the 
notorious Senator O'Malley and his ‘‘Market street gang.”’ 
This gang had dominated the caucuses and conventions in 
tion, ballot-box stuffing and other disreputable devices for 
the Twenty-third District for years, resorting to intimida- 
defeating the popular will, that are employed by the most 
unscrupulous class of crooked politicians. The Marquette 
Club decided to invade the O'Malley bailiwick. C. U. Gor- 
don, then president of the club, now postmaster of Chicago, 
appointed the famous ‘‘committee of ten’ to devise ways 
and means to secure the defeat of O'Malley and the election 
of George D, Anthony, a young man who was chosen to 
head the movement for clean government. The committee 
invaded the strongholds of the gang. It placed challengers 
and watchers at the voting places and made extensive prep- 
arations for the arrest of repeaters and violators of the 
election laws. Mr. Frank Hamlin, son of Vice-President 
Hannibal Hamlin, of war times one of the watchers 
for the Marquette Club at one of the booths, was knocked 
down, kicked and seriously injured by the toughs in charge. 
Big rewards were offered by the club for information lead- 
ing to the conviction of members of the gang who were sus- 
pected of having perpetrated frauds. To arouse public sen- 
timent the club brought Dr. Parkhurst from New York 
who addressed a great mass meeting of citizens. This was 
followed by the defeat of Mayor Hopkins and the election 
to the Mayoralty of George B. Swift, a member of the 
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Marquette Club, and finally by the adoption by the people 
of the Civil Service law. 

The two events which have given the club a national reputa- 
tion, however, were the famous banquets to General Harri- 
son and Major McKinley. In 1888 the prominent candidates 
for the Presidency of the United States were Blaine, Gres- 
ham, Sherman and Alger. The availability of Judge Gres- 
ham was being vigorously exploited by the Chicago press. 

The Marquette Club decided to “bring out’’ General Har- 
rison as its choice for President of the United States. He 
had just been defeated for re-election to the United States 
Senate, after having made a most brilliant canvass of his 
State, in which, although an ‘‘off year,’’ he succeeded in 
landing all the Republican candidates in the State offices by 
safe majorities. The Legislature was a tie, however, and 
Gen. Harrison was finally cheated out of the fruits of his 
splendid canvass. It was an opportune time to bring out 
Gen. Harrison. He was a strong, clean and able statesman, 
of distinguished ancestry, and the ablest lawyer at the In- 
diana bar. 

The banquet took place on March 20th, 1888. The presi- 
dent of the club at that time was Mr. George V. Lauman, 
and the secretary was Mr. C. U. Gordon. The occasion 
was notable. Gen. Harrison’s response to a toast was an 
eloquent tribute to ‘‘the Republican Party.’’ The next time 
the club sent a deputation to welcome Gen. Harrison to 
Chicago he was President of the United States and came 
to help dedicate the great Auditorium building, in which 
he had received the Presidential nomination. 

With the approach of the date for holding the annual Lin- 
coln Day banquet in 1896, the adherents of the different 
Republican candidates for the Presidential nomination were 
beginning to line up for the struggle. Both McKinley and 
Reed had a strong and aggressive following in Illinois. It 
was very evident that McKinley had the lead. It was 
equally apparent that the machine was opposed to Mc- 
Kinley, and had contracted to deliver the vote of the State 
to Reed. Realizing the futility of opposing the rising tide 
for McKinley, the machine finally declared itself for Senator 
Cullom, with the evident purpose of holding the Illinois 
vote for trading purposes. The ‘‘machine’’ subsequently re- 
ceded from the ‘favorite son’’ idea, and announced its op- 
position to “instructions’’ of any kind. 

The McKinley movement had not crystallized into any or- 
ganized force when the Marquette Club decided to launch his 
Presidential boom in the heart of the battleground. Mr. 
McKinley was chosen as the guest of honor and principal 
orator at the tenth annual banquet in honor of the birthday 
apniversary of Abraham Lincoln, on February 12th, 1896. 
It was by far the greatest banquet ever given in the West, 
both in point of political significance and number of guests. 
The great dining hall of the Auditorium was inadequate 
to accommodate the eleven hundred guests who purchased 
tickets. McKinley’s introduction by President DeWitt was 
the signal for a remarkable ovation. The assemblage 
mounted the chairs as one man and cheered. The closing 
sentence of Mr. McKinley’s splendid tribute to Lincoln was 
followed by another d-nonstratiou. Senator Thurston's 
speech, in which he boldly nominated McKinley for Presi- 
dent, evoked clamorous enthusiasm. From that time for- 
ward popular sentiment was victorious over the desperate 
machinations of the old-time party bosses and culminated 
in the remarkable victory for “instructions’’ in the State 
Convention at Springfield, under the generalship of W. J. 
Calhoun, leader of the McKinley forces, who was after- 
wards selected as the President's Special Commissioner to 
Cuba. 

The Marquette Club, under Mr. Gordon’s presidency, in- 
avgurated the observance of Grant’s birthday on April 27th, 
1894, the anniversary of which has been commemorated with 
a banquet each year. The club also popularized the celebra- 
tion of Chicago Day, Oct. 9th, the anniversary of the great 
Chicago tire, and the day upon which the attendance at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition reached high-water mark. 
Senator Allison, of Iowa, was the principal orator at the 
first Chicago Day banquet given by the Club. 

The largest political meeti> g ever held in Chicago was held 
by the Marquette Club on Chicago Day, during the campaign 
of 1896, at the Coliseum. The orator of the evening was 
the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, the matchless orator, of 
New York. He was escorted from the depot to the Coli- 
seum by a thousand wheelmen on wheels, five hundred rid- 
ing in front and five hundred in the rear of the speaker's 
carriage. The thousand wheelmen were employees of the 
different railroads entering Chicago. At the Coliseum an 
audience of 25,000 persons greeted the New Yorker, while 
ten thousand were unable to gain admission to the building. 

During the last Presidential campaign, Governor Altgeld, 
in his public addresses, bitterly attacked the Republican 
campaign managers of Chicago for using the national em- 
blem as a banner to proclaim the cause of ‘McKinley, 
Sound Money and Protection.”” The Marquette Club an- 
swered by suspending between business b'ocks and dwel- 
lings in the principal streets of Chicago, flags of large pro- 
portions, bearing the device to which Governor Altgeld ob- 
jected. It also instituted Flag Day, and was instrumental in 
securing its observance throughout the land. The credit for 
the flag idea belongs to Mr. E. A. Bigelow, to whom the 
elub is also indebted for its attractive array of oratorical 
talent at its banquets. 

The home of the Marquette Club is unpretentious. It Is 
located on Dearborn avenue, in the heart of the most fash- 
ionable residence district of the North Side, surrounded 
by the residences of millionaires, and within a stone’s throw 
of the magnificent Newberry Library building. It was se- 
lected because of its historical associations. It was the re- 
sidence of the late Elihu B. Washburne, ex-Congressman 
and ex-Minister to France. 

The club was not designed to rival the social functions of 
the other Chicago clubs. It is a political and patriotic or- 
ganization. Its clubhouse is not an eating and drinking re- 
sort. It is a rallying point for he forces of good govern- 
ment. 

The program for the Lincoln Day banquet this year was 
the most attractive, in point of oratorical talent, ever pre- 
sented by the club. In addition to the president of the 
club, Mr. E. G. Pauling, it included such speakers as Hon. 
Benjamin Harrison, ex-President of the United States; 
Justice David J. Brewer, of the United States Supreme 
Court; Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury; 
Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., LLD., Bishop of New 
York; James H. Canfield, President of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Hon. Henry 8S. Boutell, Member of Congress, Sixth 
District, Illinois, and Hon. W. J. Calhoun, late United States 
Special Commissioner to Cuba. 

TruMaNn A, DEWrEsE., Chicago, Ill, 
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. 
Cupid in Phases. 
Who's the only legal out-law— 
Worst dare-devil ever man saw- 
Laughing in the face of reason- 
Sowing stratagem and treason, 
Slapping Law's face with his glove? 
Love! 
Who's the boldest pirate living— 
Ever taking, never giving, 
Sailing into foreign ports, 
Seizing cargoes of all sorts, 
Scorning owner-ship to prove?— 
Love! 
Who's the deftest burglar robbing— 
Always at some key-hole bobbing, 
Pick and eye as sharp as tacks, 
Squeezing through the smallest cracks, 
Wise as serpent,—imild as dove ?— 
Love! 
Who's a reckless cabeléro 
Booted, spurred, and in sombréro, 
Dashing over ‘“‘posted’’* fences, 
Startling people out their senses, 
Calmly choosing where he'll rove? 
Love! 
Who's the god of all creation— 
Savior of each man and nation,— 
Sweet'ner of all cups of sorrow, 
Prophet of a glad to-morrow,- 
Who doth earth,—hell,—heaven, move? 
Love! BELLE HUNT. 


* “Posted’’ fences are those bearing placards forbidding 
trespassers. 


The Bachelor Girl’s Code of 
Etiquette. 


A young woman and a young man entered a street car to- 
gether the other afternoon, and were talking sociably when 
the conductor came for fares. In a flash the young woman 
handed him a coin. 

“Two,” she said. 

The conductor seemed amused as he fished for change. 
The young man looked eloquent. 

“I'll get even with you yet,’’ he was heard to say. 

“Get even all you want,’’ said the girl, snapping her purse 
together; “it’s the doing more than that, that’s against the 
creed. If you rode home from business with a man friend 
you wouldn't always pay his fare any more than he would 
pay yours. You'd share and share between you, and no 
fuss would be made about it. A girl in business should in- 
sist on being treated purely as an individual and not as 
a woman.”’ 

“The girl was right,’’ said :. woman bachelor in speaking 
of the incident. ‘‘These very little courtesies and deferences 
that men habitually pay to woman are a clog to her business 
advancement. Even the lifting of a man’s hat to his type- 
writer, and his standing aside to let her pass, are stumbling 
blocks in her business career. 

Explain it? Why, this -vay. There are girls working now 
for $12 a week where if they were men of the same capa- 
city and intelligence, they would command $18. As long 
as women in business go on letting men treat them as 
though they were on a different plane, observing usages and 
customs that obtain in social life, they will be set apart 
in the matter of standing and wages also. When the busi- 
ness woman stops expecting, and accepting, courtesies which 
had their source in an entirely different order of things, 
when there were no women wage-earners to consider at all, 
men will consent to acknowledge her worth on its own 
merits, and pay her the same for her services as a man 
is paid. 

When a man clerk has a sweetheart he is so much out, so 
far as expense is considered, but when a woman clerk has a 
sweetheart, he is a source of income to her, from a money 
point of view. He gets her theatre tickets, pays her car 
fare, supplies her with ftiowers, jewelry, candy, perfumery, 
gloves, what not. Business men and business women can’t 
stand on an evenly adjusted plane as long as that sort of 
thing holds. That is the outcome of etiquette observance es- 
tablished when there were no women wage-earners. It is 
precis@ly because more is expected of a man, because there 
are more demands on his purse, that the business firms pay 
him more and pay their women workers less. When the 
new era dawns and no more is expected of a man, in a 
monetary way than of a woman, then either the man’s 
wages will be lowered to tLe woman’s standard, or her 
salary will be raised to his. soth will fare alike. 

Business women are outside ‘he pale of ordinary social ob- 
servance. They are an anomaly. The dictums and regula- 
tions that hold good for women of leisure were made to fit 
an entirely different order of living. For instance, in the 
matter of acquaintances. In social life a girl's men acquain- 
tances are only those men whom her father, brother, or 
other relatives elect to introduce to her. The girl in busl- 
ness is in a different atmosphere. Her business absorbs 
her time and cuts her off from chances for making purely 
social acquaintances. She meets men in a business way, 
but she has to judge for herself as to their fitness or un- 
fitness for her friendship. If she accepts attentions from 
these informal acquaintances she runs counter to the code 
which would discountenance such a departure, and the sim- 
plest way out of the dilemma is for her to receive these at- 
tentions just as a comrade, insisting upon reciprocating 
them, and so avoid embarrassment.”’ 

“You mean that if a man asks a business woman to take 
luncheon with him, or to go to a play, the courtesy should 
be returned if she accepts?” this advocate of a new code 
was asked. 

“Certainly, if she met him in a business way, and she 
likes him well enough on further acquaintance. Of course, 
the woman who had some social experience, before she 
launched out in business, and was brought up with the old 
stereotyped notions, will never be able to rid herself of her 
prejudices, but there’s no reason why girls who step directly 
from the school room into business should be hampered with 
a lot of regulations that never in any case apply to them, or 
to anything in their world. The young business woman 
should have acquaintances even if made informally. It is 
not natural that she should have no genial influences in her 
life at all, and her business occupies nearly all her days. 
If, therefore, she accepts attentions from acquaintances 
made in a business way, just as if she were a man, then she 
must return them, just as a man does. 

“At present, with the average man getting higher wages 
than the average woman, the man must take the initiative 
because he has more income. The code of social relation, as 
it exists now, is responsible for this state of things, but, the 
bievele, and the twentieth century girl's common sense to- 
gether is an entering wedge for a new code in the every day 
work-a-day world, and even so small a matter as car fare 
shows which way the wind blows.” OLIVE F. GUNBY. 
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A Dollar Worth $5,000. 


Tue Famous Rare Stiver Doiuars or 1804—SEvEN or THEM 


IN EXISTENCE. 


THE report that a silver dollar of the coinage of 1804 had 
been received over the counter of a bar at Choteau, Mon., 
by a man who took it in payment for a drink while the man 
who had thus casually spent it was ignorant as to its being 
worth many thousand dollars, has recently given rise to 
much general discussion. It was said that the saloon in 
which this event transpired was owned by Messrs. Downs «& 
Burton, and that the man who mixed the drink and pushed 
it across the counter, receiving the precious coin in ex 
change, was 
William Sey 
mour. It was 
further stated 
that the man 
with the apron 
had intentions 
of making legal 
claims for the 
money, his 
point being that 
it was handed 
to him and that 
the saloon own 
ers Were enti 
tled only to the 
value of the 
drink in cur- 
rent money; 
thatasthey had 





commissioned him to sell certain goods at a fixed rate, they 
could not expect more than that rate of profit. 

The statement that there are only four coins of the issue 
of 1804 extant is erroneous. It is known that there were 
seven and their pedigrees were followed by the government 
from the day they saw light. That there are seven and not 
four does not practically lessen their great value to a not- 
able extent, for should any one of the owners advertise that 
he has one of these dollars for sale and state that he will 
part with it only on the payment of $5,000, he will find 
that he will not have to wait a day before a number of pros- 
pective buyers will be on hand eager to bid for it. 

One of the owners of these rare coins, which are known 
as “The King of Rarities,’ is Mr. James Ten Eyck, a fore 
most business man of Albany, N. Y., and a former grand 
master of the Masons of the State. He has a complete 
collection of the coins of the United States, and 
would not sell his 1S04 dollar for $5,000. Be- 
fore Mr. Ten Eyck secured | his prize he was 
tempted by just such notices in the paper as the Mon- 
tana case, to travel about and examine what purported to 
be the silver dollar of 1804, and in every case he found the 
report to be an error; the dollar was a counterfeit, or a 
dollar issued by Mexico. His 1804 dollar was purchased 
through an expert in 1888. Mr. Ten Eyck keeps his curio 
locked in a safe deposit vault. It was shown to the writer 
with the request not to touch its face for fear of making 
scratch which would detract from its value as a most pet 
fect specimen. 

The 1804 dollars are of two classes: first, originals, which 
are from but one obverse and one reverse die,—draped bust 
of Liberty facing right; the head bound with a fillet; hair 
flowing; 6 stars before and 7 behind the bust above LIB- 
ERTY, upper right hand star almost touching letter Y; re- 
verse heraldic eagle bearing on his breast a broad shield, in 
his beak a scroll inscribed ““‘E PLURIBUS UNUM,” 12 ar- 
rows in right talon, a branch of olive in his left; above, an 
arc of clouds from wing to wing of eagle; in field beneath 
13 stars; UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; edge lettered ONE 
HUNDRED CENTS, ONE DoLLAR OR Unit, which are lightly 
struck in some parts. The re-strikes were struck in 1858 at 
the mint in Philadelphia and have plain edges. Three of 
this variety 
were recovered 
after diligent 
search and two 
of them were 


destroyed by 
the authorities, 
while the third 
was placed in 
the cabinet, 
where it re- 
mained on ex- 
hibition. The 
difference most 
noticeable  be- 
tween the orig 
inals and the 
re-strikes is 
that the A 
touches the 
le’s claw and the OF is much nearer the end of the 
le’s wing than S in STATES, while in originals it 





eag 
eag 
is equally spaced. This happens, because the original 
die for the reverse used in making the re-strikes was 
not to be had and a <different one was used. A 
specimen struck between 1860 and 1869, the latter date 
being the time when all these dies were destroyed, is in the 
Mint, and another is in England. The edges of these are not 
perfect, for an endeavor was made to letter the edges in the 
loss of a complete collar by using pieces of collars which did 
not contain all the letters, but repeated some several times 
One of these in the Berg collection was sold in 1883 for 
$740, but its weight was not accurate, although it bore all 
the peculiarities mentioned. It will thus be seen that there 
are in existence three varieties of the United States silver 
dollar bearing the date 1804 

George G. Evans has compiled chis history or pedigree of 
the seven dollars. No. 1 is in the Mint cabinet at Philadel 
phia and weighs 415.2 grains; No. 2 was procured from the 
Mint in 1843 by Mr. M. A, Stickney in exchange for other 
coins; No. 3 was bought in 1868 by W. 8S. Appleton at an 
advance of $750 from Mr. E. Cogan, who purchased it from 
W. A. Liliendahl, who bought it at a sale of collection of J. 
J. Mickley 1867, for $750; No. 4 was bought by L. G. Parm 
elee at a sale of E. H. Sandford’s collection, 1874, for $700, 
who obtained it in 1868 from an aged lady, who got it at the 
Mint many years before; No. 5 was bought of Mr. Parme 
lee, 1868, for $600, from sale of H. 8S. Adams's collection, 
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1876, at $500, from sale of M. J. Cohen’s collection, 1875, at 
$325 (in fair condition); No. 6 was formerly in the collection 
of Mr. Robert C. Davis, of Philadelphia, and was sold for $1,200, 
through a stamp and coin company of New York, on March 
12, 1888. It was sold with papers of proof to Mr. James Ten 
Eyck, of Albany, N. Y., who now (1898) has it in his collec 
tion; No. 7 was bought October, 1884, by S. H. and H. Chap 
man, at a sale in Berlin and resold to a Mr. Scott, dealer in 
coins, for $1,000, in May, 1885, at their Philadelphia sale. 

One explanation regarding the scarcity of the 1804 dollar 
gives it that the sinking of a vessel bound for China with 
all on board resulted also in the loss of nearly the entire 
mintage of 1804 dollars. Mr. Evans believed that there may 
be an eighth dollar somewhere located so that it cannot be 
found readily. If, against all record, more of these 1804 
turned up it would be a fact regretted by the fortunate 
few possessors, and it would be a practical illustration, even 
more than now, that there is a mint of truth in the teaching 
that supply and demand regulate prices. 

CUYLER REYNOLDS. 


The Ice King of New York. 


THE Youna Man From Matns Wuo Has Maps For Him- 
SELF FAME AND FortTuNE, 


The development of railroad properties during and after 
the close of the Civil War brought to the front in the 


financial world some of the most notable men of our times. 


Within recent 
years the promo- 
tion of gas and 
street car cor- 
porations has 
cone the same, 
and interest now 
centers largely 
in the growing 
strength of great 
industrial com- 
binations. The 
Standard Oil 
Trust has been 
the most sue- 
cessful of all 
these, and _ its 
steady growth 
has been at- 
tributed to the 
fact that it has 
dealt with rare 
skill with one of 
the common nee- 





CHARLES W. MORSE. 


essaries of mod- 
ern life. The Sugar Trust has been developed on similar 
lines, and now the Consolidated Ice Company of New York 
City, which also controls the sale of a modern necessity, 
has become conspicuous as a well-managed and _ prosper- 
ous corporation. The prominence given to it by dealings in 
its stock by investors and speculators on Wall Street has 
directed public attention to the shrewd young man frem 
Maine, through whose instrumentality the great ice consoli- 
dation was effected. He is now the president and executive 
head of the Consolidated Ice Company. We refer to Mr. 
Charles W. Morse. 

Mr. Morse comes from a well-known New England fam- 
ily. The ancestors of the Morses left England in 1630. In 
that year seven brothers by the name of Morse landed on 
the inhospitable shores of New England, and from the 
branch which located in Maine and whieh for many years 
was closely identified with the prosperous ship building 
and shipping industry of that State, Mr. Charles W. Morse 
was a descendant. He was born in Bath, Me., Oct. 21, 
1856, and was the son of a ship-builder. Young Morse was 
very apt in his studies as a lad, was graduated from the 
local academy at the age of sixteen years, and from Bow- 


_, doin College at the early age of twenty. He was keenly in- 


terested in business matters when he was but a boy, and 
while he was a student at college had tIme to devote to 
profitable investments in the ice business. On his gradua- 
tion he entered actively into business with his father. They 
were shippers of ice to Southern ports, and Maine ice was 
a profitable article of domestic export for use in New Or- 
leans and among the coast cities, including Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. Some of it helped to supply the market in 
New York. 

After a time ice dealers along the coast began to invest 
in ice houses in Maine. Young Morse and his father had 
been engaged not only in shipping, but also In cutting and 
selling ice, and the young man promptly met the competi- 
tion of his customers by entering into their local territory, 
establishing his own retail ice routes, thus becoming a pro- 
ducer, shipper and a wholesale and retail dealer in the com- 
modity. In this way he became closely connected with the 
ice business in Philadelphia and Baltimore, establishing his 
own companies and making them prosperous rivals of the 
local concerns. In some Southern cities he held the cream 


of the trade until the in- E ai simaeial _ 


—————— 
troduction of modernized ice 


machines rendered these lo 
calities independent of out 
side supplies. Ice machines 
can be used with profit, 
south of Hatteras, but north 
of that point artificial ice 
cannot compete with the 
natural product. 

Mr. Morse came to the 
city of New York in 1891, 
He was recognized as a 
power in the ice business, and soon became interested 
largely in the distribution and sale of that product 
here, In 1895 he resolved to put an end to te 
destructive warfare between the competing ice companies, 
and undertook the exceedingly difficult task of bringing 
them together in one large economically managed concern, 
With rare diplomacy and persistence, and after the expen- 
diture of millions of dollars, he finally united over twenty 
companies and all their propertics, embracing over 100 ice 
houses, covering the ice business of the Hudson River and 
most of the business in Maine. The ice-houses owned by 
‘he Consolidated lee Company, thus organized by Mr. Morse 
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and his associates, have a capacity of over two and a half 
million tons. The company owns 105 ice barges; has wharf 
properties in New York City, and at other points, worth 
more than $2,000,000, and all its properties and appurten- 
ances are valued at $10,000,000, which is the capitalized 
value of the company. 

The growth of the ice business during the past twenty- 
five years has been marvelous. It has increased at the 
rate of more than 10 per cent. per annum during that 
period, and the increase has been most marked in New York 
City, which it is estimated now consumes more ice yearly 
than is used in all of Europe. 

The Consolidated Ice Company harvests 3,000,000 tons 
of ice every Winter, and more than half of this is available 
for use in Summer, after allowing for the necessary waste 
and the shrinkage which obviously must occur. It is a 
significant fact that the economies brought about by the 
consolidation of the ice companies, and the suspension of 
ruinous competition, have resulted in a reduction in the 
price of ice, and have also assured an abundant and steady 
supply at reasonable prices; for, if the Hudson River crop 
should fail at any time, the company can fall back upon its 
unfailing resources in Maine. In other days an open Winter 
always brought with it reports of the failure of the Hud- 
son River crop, and that signified a material increase dur- 
ing the ensuing Summer in the price of ice in New York 
City and vicinity. That fear no longer confronts the con- 
sumer, no matter how open the Winter, nor how warm the 
Summer may be. 

Mr. Morse is largely identified with the ice business in 
other sections of the country besides New York. He is a 
director in the Knickerbocker Ice Company, the principal 
one in Philadelphia, and also the John Hancock and Commer- 
cial Companies in that city. He is largely interested in the 
Consumers’ and the Cochran-Koler companies of Baltimore. 
He has been president of the Knickerbocker Towage Com- 
pany at Bath, Me., for fourteen years. He is vice-president 
of the Garfield National Bank of New York City, Director 
of the Sprague National Bank of Brooklyn, the Bank of the 
State of New York, of New York City, and of the Lincoln 

.National Bank of Bath, Me. He is also prominently iden- 
tified as a stockholder with more than a dozen other trust 
companies and banks, and is probably more widely known 
and more influential in business circles of New York than 
any other man of his years. Mr. Morse finds his pleasure in 
his business and in his home circle in the company of four 
bright and lovely children, unfortunately bereft of a most 
affectionate mother a year ago. 

The gentleman who at forty-one years of age has become 
one of the most successful of American financiers, and who 
is destined, in the judgment of his many friends to become 
‘within a few years, one of the most conspicuous men of 
‘wealth in our nation, is of medium stature, well built, 
*weighing about 180 pounds, with a massive round head, 
frank, clear eyes, strong, well-set jaws, and the nose of a 
financier, for physiognomists say that financiers of eminence 
are indicated by the contour and size of their noses, more 
than by any other feature. Mr. Morse, like most of the New 
Engiand Morses, was inclined to the Universalist Church, 
but after his marriage to Miss Hussey, of Brooklyn, her- 
self a descendant of a well known Maine family, he became 
an attendant with her at the famous Presbyterian Church 
of Dr. John Hall in this city. 

Mr. Morse’s success has been due not only to the early ad- 
vantages he enjoyed in connection with his father’s busi- 
ness, but also largely and mainly to his self-reliance, quick 
perception, determination and conservatism. No question 
in business has been left unsettled. He has always had the 
courage to grapple with great problems, and has mastered 
difficulties as they came one after the other. Generous to 
his friends, patient with his enemies, he wastes no time 
on the trifles of life, but concentrates his talents in direc- 
tions where great results can best be achieved. He is a good 
example of what a sterling character can accomplish in this 
land of great possibilities. a. A. & 


The Great Cotton [iill Strike. 


How tHe TrovusLeE at NEw Beprorp, Mass., Happrenen. 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass., once the first of whaling ports, but 
now a lively manufacturing center, to which attention has 
been iargely directed of late because of the great strike of 
the cotton workers, has had more than its share of mis- 
fortunes. Last April five cotton corporations and a rope 
manufacturing concern were wrecked through mismanage- 
ment, and $3,825,000 of invested capital vanished. A little 
later a valuable steam whaler—for New Bedford still has 
some share in its ancient industry—was crushed in the 
Arctic, and eight more fine vessels are imprisoned in the 
frozen North, with the belief that crews and ships are 
doomed to destruction. To crown all, a ten per cent. reduec- 
tion in the wages of the toilers in New Bedford cotton fac- 
tories, in common with those all over New England, has pre- 
cipitated a great labor war, whose chief battleground is the 
unfortunate Massachusetts seaports, where the twenty mills 
of nine large cloth making corporations are now idle, and 
nearly 9,000 operatives are on strike for what they believe 
to be their rights. 








This strike has rendered silent over 867,000 spindles and 
20,000 looms, and thrown out of leeal circulation aggre- 
gate pay rolls of $75,000 per week. Add to this a shrinkage 
of $15,000 more through loss of interest and earnings of 
shareholders, and we have a total of $90,000 as the weekly 
cost of the battle between capital and labor in one city 


alone. 

The management of the Wamsutta Mills, the largest cotton 
mill plant in America, is at the head of the contest on the 
side of the manufacturers. Ex-Congressman William W. 
Crapo is president of this corporation, and he assigns the 
following as the cause of the present situation; 
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The cotton industry as a whole is yielding to the manufacturers 
concluded that 
a reduction of wages, or both. A shutdown 
make it 
that is impracticable. I have no hesitation in 


no profit. Mill managers have there must be a cur 


tailment of product or 
would be the wisest action if you could general all over 
New 
saying that this situation ought 
The New 


generous exhibition of 


England. But 
to have been foreseen last summer 


and provided against Bedford operatives in striking 


are giving a pulling chestnuts out of the 


fire for the operatives of other cities, who in the meantime enjoy 


the new schedule. We haven't any fault to find with the present 


tariff. If anything, 
But the operatives say there is no need for a cutdown or 
shutdown, WILLIAM M. EMERY. 


it is an improvement on the Wilson law for us. 


Journalistic Amenities. 


Henry ROMEIKE, the founder and leading exploiter of the 
now world-famous press-cutting bureau system, may be said 
to “read the papers’’ more than any other man alive. His 


organization is an argus-eyed one, Whose business it is to 


sean all the principal journals of the day 
intent different 
this 


number 
docu 


for a vast 
topic to be 
extensive 


of clients, each 


mented by 


upon a 
Commanding 
Romeike 


outlook 
help re 


clippings. 
cannot 


upon American journalism, Mr. 
marking the spirit of strife and contention, not to say 
mutual vituperation, that characterizes the editorial utter- 


ances of many of the most influential newspapers at the 
present time. 

Has the power of the press waned? he is moved to inquire. 
Has it prestige through its desregard of the Biblical 
injunction as to brotherly Are recent political 


prises indicative of a growing tendency on the part of the 


lost 


love? sur- 


great mass of the people to think for themselves, due to 
editorial lapses from principle and dignity? These grave 


to answer: but, 
he has collected 


questions Mr. Romeike does not undertake 
true to his role of furnisher of documents, 
a series of terse comments of ‘the press upon the press,”’ 
and published them in a neat brochure, under the general 
title of “The Lie Direct, and Other Amenities of American 
Journalism.’” A perusal of this little enables the 
reader to judge for himself whether or not the 
Newspaper Row are practising the precept, ‘‘Thou shalt love 


book 
sages of 
thy neighbor as thyself."’ 

We are accustomed to expect 
particularly 


Billingsgate from the yellow 
compliments 
with which 
contemporaries, above alb 
need not be surprised at, 
that *‘Among the reg- 
“World” are some of 
country, whose 
illustrating the 


when they exchange 


view of the disgust 


journals, 
among themselves; and in 
they their 
those which are not prosperous, we 
tjoston “Republic,” 
York 
criminals of the 


inspire respectable 
the remark of the 
ular correspondents of the New 
the most notorious com 
munications are accompanied by 
murders they have committed.” paper, 
ing to Richard Croker talking through the New York **Sun,”’ 
is untruthful, and “‘the exponent of corrupt and debauched 
then the *‘Sun” itself is char- 
independent ‘*Tribune’’ 
retorts by calling 


pictures 


This same accord 


journalism."* Very good! But 
acterized by the high-toned 
as “a filthy old polecat;’ and the 
Whitelaw Reid a 
just as bad. The ‘‘Inter-Ocean” 
pages of the political history of the last twenty-five years 
the Chicago has left a slimy trail."’ 
With such a bad example before it, we need not be surprised 
to find the Peoria (UI1l.) ‘‘Herald” “Journal” of 
that city ‘a wart on the face of journalism, an excrescence 
and blotch on the face of proud Peoria.’’ And in reply to 
this vigorous down it that the ‘‘Herald” 
“simply emitted a faint whine on Sunday morning.”’ 


and 
“Sun” 
string of names. In Chicago matters are 
says, feelingly: ‘‘Across the 


“Tribune” sinuous, 


ealling the 


dressing uppears 


Such unseemly bickerinves cannot be better commented 
upon and rebuked than by reference to the various Scrip- 
tural mottoes which are scattered through Mr. Romeike’s 


little book, at the heads of its pungent such as: 
“Blessed are the peacemakers; ‘‘Hate stirreth up 


but love covereth all sins;’’ and *‘He that is void of wisdom 


puges 


strifes, 


despiseth his neighbor.’’ 


The Stock [larket. 


Neb., 


reviews of the 


7 7. 
Financial: 

A CORRESPONDENT at 
greatly interested in my 
He thinks, 
more 


has been 
financial situation. 
ought to explain why Mexico is so 
much than the United States. He 
Mexico is a silver country, on a silver basis, and in his judg- 
ment that is why it is saying, 
“Tell the truth Mexico.” 

I desire to refrain as much as possible in this column from 
politics. I deal with financial 
that 1 am 
East, 


Lincoln, says he 
however, I 
prosperous says 
prosperous. He closes by 
about 
discussing questions affecting 
with political questions. But I 
with 


and not 
not in 
who see fit to denounce every 


may say 
mainly in the 
free silver as a 
anarchist. I know by extensive travel and 
West, in the South, and on the Pa 
that the advocates of free silver consider the 
question from an entirely different point of from 
that of the East; but I diverge! My correspondent asks me 
Mexico, and wants me to “tell the truth.’’ The truth 
this: Its population just two 
will not say, Classes of and the 
many of 


sympathy those persons, 
advocate of 
lunatie or an 
observation in the 
cific coast, 
view 


about 


about Mexico is consists of 
kinds, I 


There are a 


rich 
great 


people the 
few of the former, and a 
The great prosperous middle class of the United 


the latter. 


States is missing in Mexico. Most every article of do- 
mestic consumption in Mexico is dear as compared with 
prices in the States. Vegetables, meats, rice, pork, lard, 


flour, bread, ete., cost two, or three times the prices paid in 
the States. 

Labor is very cheap, and I speak from my own observation 
in Mexico. Of all the God-forsaken have ever 
think the worst are among the masses of the Mexi 
people. Poor, half-clothed, half-fed, neglectful of the 
present, regardless of the future, they have not ambition, 
courage, or enterprise. If Mexico is so much better than 
the United States, why should not the suffering people of 
this country border that Southern paradise? 
Has American emigrating to Mexico? 
To be sure, a financial with large capital 
some of them, profitable; but 


creatures I 
seen, I 
ean 


cross the into 
heard of an 


few of our 


anyone 
men 
have made investments there 
who that has ever visited the country has cared to make it 
his home? 

“The truth about Mexico” is that it is favored by a mild 
and a fertile where moisture can be obtained; 
government in recent has more 


climate, soil 
that its 
than it 
require very little for their support, and struggle 
this pittance; that they 
that most of them would be 
credit 


years been stable 
has been in the past; that the masses of its 


to obtain 


have little gold, and less silver, and 
satisfied with 
and 


copper. Tt is a 


nation whose is questioned, whose peopte offer 
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the widest opportunities for missionary enterprise. Set it 
down as a rule that no country is really prosperous where 
food is dear and labor cheap. . 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jasper: What do you think of Western Union at 92? 
traders think it will go lower, owing to the long distance telephone. 


Some good 


Very truly, WwW. Oo. M. 
The long distance telephone and the short distance tele- 
phone, both bave operated somewhat in opposition to the 
telegraph service, but nevertheless there has been from 


year to year such a growth of the telegraph business that 
it is greater in volume to-day than it ever has been before. 
Western has dividend payer through perils 
panics for many years. While I think its price is 
reasonably high, yet if I had it investment I would 
not sell it at The traders on the 
street look for a bull year, which will mean higher prices 
all around midsummer. Then, if W. O. M. 
to avail himself of a good profit he can take it, put it away, 
and wait for the reaction which is always bound to come. 

CS. By regarding the value of 
Tennessee Coal and Iron preferred stock, of which he says 
he holds 100 shares. He asks if I would advise him to sell 
it. Considering the recent improvement in trade 
and the general outlook for improved conditions in railroad, 
coal and iron properties, I would advise my correspondent 
There is no reason in my judg- 
should sacrifice 


Union been a 
and 
as an 

sagacious 


present. most 


before desires 


Chicago, inquires 


the iron 


not to seli at present prices. 
ment why with the return of prosperity he 
his holdings. 

A correspondent at St. Louis writes to know if I have 
information that I can give in reference to the Texas and 
Pacific second income bonds. He says he is told that they 
are to have a substantial rise. The same rumor which my 
correspondent has heard has been in circulation for the last 
ten years. Meanwhile the bonds have fluctuated with the 
rest of the market. I am inclined to believe that they offer 
a fair field for speculation on a rising market, but must not 
be considered as an investment. 

H. C., of Boston, under date of January 22d, says: “I hold 
100 shares of Brooklyn Rapid Transit, which cost me 32. 
I can sell them now at nearly 40, but I am told that they 
are good for 50. Would you advise me to sell?’ I answer 
that I would. The rise in the local transit securities in 
New York City has been very great. Speculation has been 
stimulated just as it recently was in the local gas stocks 
by the talk of combination and consolidation. Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit may go to 50, but it seems to me that it is 
about as high as it should be on its merits, for its capitaliza- 
tion is large and its earnings thus far show a very little sur- 
plus applicable to dividends. My correspondent has a good 
snug profit, and it is well enough not to wait until the very 
last moment before taking advantage of it. It is a good 
rule to be satisfied with a good profit, even though you have 
to let some one else have the benefit of any additional rise 
which may occur. 

Two correspondents ask if Standard Oil is not at a dan- 
gerously high figure. I reply that no one can tell anything 
about this stock outside of a few men who control it. I am 
informed that they it is cheap at the present price, 
around 400, and that it is good for 500 a share. 


say 


JASPER. 


Life Insurance §Notes. 


THE State of Kansas, or at least the officials of that State, 
seem bent on having trouble with all the great life-insurance 
companies, and are doing their best to drive them from the 
State. The little féllow who is rattling around in the shoes 
of the superiiitendent of insurance in Kansas shows just how 
much he knows by making this sort of an argument: He says 
that the gross premiums received by the New York Mutual 


Life Insurance Company upon policies written ii Kansas 
since 1892 aggregate over $2,325,000, and that it has only 


paid losses in Kansas to the amount of $677,500. This wise 
caleulator accordingly figures that the Mutual Life has made 
in the State of Kansas. Is he such a 
the death rate must 
and that 
increase of the death 


a great deal of money 
fool as to not understand that 
age of the insured 


increase 
increases, death-losses 


with the 


us the 
must 
rate? 

In other words, suppose that 1,000 persons were insured by 


increase enormously 


the Mutual Life this year for $1,000 apiece. That would 
mean that policies aggregating $1,000,000 had been issued. 


If at the end of the year no one of the 1,000 of the insured 
had died, would it be fair to say that all that the insurance 
took in during the year was profit? Kansas is 
trying to kill the insurance companies. If it has any more 
such crazy notions it bids fair to kill itself. The difficulty 
this way. Early in 1897 a notice was 
received by three companies—the Mutual, New York Life, 
and Connecticut Mutual—that on account of the failure of 
said pay what is known as the ‘“Hillmon” 
claim, the Kansas insurance superintendent determined to 
eancel their certificates of authority to operate in the State. 
The ‘“‘Hillmon” claim has been before the courts for fifteen 
years without any result, although several trials have been 
had. The companies contended that Hillmon was not dead, 
and therefore there could not be a death-claim on his poll- 


company 


in Kansas arose in 


companies to 


cies. After the attempt at the revocation of the certificates 
of authority several suits were brought by the respective 
companies in the United States courts to restrain State 
Superintendent MeNall from interfering with the agents. 


Some of these suits yet remain to be tried. The New York 
Life's business in the State of Kansas was under the con 
trol of General Agent John T. Boone, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Missouri. The Mutual Life and the Connee 
ticut Mutual were operated directly within the State. All 
three companies denied the right of Superintendent MeNall 
to cancel their certificates of authority or to prevent them 
in any way from continuing in business. The present action 
of the Attorney-General of the State against the New York 
Life is because of a belief that that company, notwithstand- 
ing the action of Superintendent McNall, has issued policies 
on the lives of citizens of that State, and so he is endeavor- 
ing to prevent such insurances through the various county 
Recently the New York Life, in order to put an end 
which it had been needlessly subjected, 
decided to pay its share of the “Hillmon” without, 
however, that it was legally required to do so. 
It has been readmitted to do business in Kansas. 

I hope the readers of this column who hold policies in the 
various gift enterprises that masquerade under the guise of 
life insurance coneerns will glance over the handsome state 
ment made by President Henry B. Hyde, of the great Equit 
able Life Assurance Society of New York. A man who has 


clerks. 
to annoyance to 
loss, 


conceding 


a policy in the Equitable Life need not go to sleep at night 
with any perplexing fears tbat bis insurance policy will 
not be worth its face when it becomes due. When placed 
beside the Equitable Life the multitude of so-called insur 
ance companies of various kinds that make up the mass of 
insurance associations seem dwarfed to nothing. Think of 
organized for life insurance which 
carries assets aggregating nearly $237,000,000, and a surplus 
of over $50,000,000 on the 4 per cent. standard, and 
$29,000,000 even if the rate of interest should be figured as 
low as 3 per cent. 

The income of the Equitable during 1897 
500,000, and it disbursed than $33,000,000, of which 
over $21,000,000 was paid to policy-holders. More than half 
of this was for death claims, and millions more were paid 
in annuities for surrender matured tontine values 
and endowments, and more $2,343,000 for dividends. 
The Equitabie has nearly a outstanding 
insurance, and its new 1897 reached 
the enormous aggregate of nearly $157,000,000. Its directors 
include such kings in the financial John Jacob 
Astor, Chauncey M. Depew, George J. Gould, John E. 
Searles, Henry B. Hyde, James W. Alexander and a 
of otbers. I hope my readers will think of figures 
and of what they represent. There are few corporations of 
any kind, public or private, that can make such a showing. 
Life insurance should have behind it the strongest possible 
forces of organized capital. I have often in these columns 
spoken of the strength of the Equitable and its 
old-line companies which are recognized as 
strength in the insurance world, and it is a 
have my judgment fortified by the presentation of facts and 
figures, the correctness of which is certified to by the insur 
ance superintendent of this State. 

Answers to Correspondents.—C. S. P., Wheeling, W. Va.: 
I do not believe that the Royal Tribe of Joseph does busi 
ness in the State of New York. I cannot get any informa- 
tion regarding it from our insurance department. I do not 


an association purposes 


over 


was over $48, 





more 








values, 
than 
billion dollars of 
insurance written in 
world as 


score 


these 


associate 
towers of 
pleasure to 


think much of the strength of a company which has no 
business in a great commonwealth like New York. 
G. W., Boston, Mass.: The United States Life Insurance 


Company, of New York, is a stock company, doing a mod- 
erate business. During 1896 it reported a decrease of 2,772 
I should not call this one of the greatest or strong 

Should prefer a policy in the Equitable, 
Life or the Mutual. 


policies. 
est companies. 
the New York 


W. T. P., Holly, N. Y.: The Bankers Life Association, of 
Des Moines, Ia., is a co-operative concern doing a jretty 
good business, and making an excellent statement. The 


expenses of its management are small, and it seems to be 
conducted on business principles. I, myself, would prefer 
one of the great old line companies of New York. Will W. 
T. P. give me the full name of the other company concern- 
ing which he asks information? 

J. A. W.,of Anderson, Ind., wants to know if the Germania 
Life Insurance Co. will give paid-up insurance to a_ policy- 
holder who finds himself unable to continue the payments 
of his premiums on a policy issued 25 years ago. J. A. W. 
should look over his policy and see precisely what it 
It must be borne in mind that the terms of a policy are in 
the nature of a contract, and that its obligations are bind- 
ing on both parties if they are responsible. 

Mrs. A. G. Y., of Concord, N. H., asks if the New York 
Mutuai can offer better inducements than the Union Mutual 
of Maine in giving out an endowment policy payable in 20 
years. The Union Mutual is a very strong small company. 
The Mutual Life of New York very strong large com 
pany. If solidity and permanence are desired, the choice 
would naturally be the most solid that 
found. No one can absolutely depend upon a promise run 
ning for twenty years. The fulfillment of such a promise 
must depend ypon the abliity and integrity of the company 


says. 


is a 


company could be 


that makes the promise. on 

A. 8. C., of Wood Haven, N. Y., wants my op:tion of the 
American Legion of Honor, which he has recently 
passed through a crisis. This is a benefit society organiz’4 
Its death rate is now naturally increas 


says 


twenty years ago. 
ing, and, of course, its assessments must De correspondingly 
increased. I that in 1896 it reported that nearly 
20,000 of its policies ceased to be in force. This would look 
as if a great many members were abandoning the organiza- 
tion. I would much prefer insurance in a good, substantial, 
old-line company like the New York Life, the Mutual, or the 


Equitable, r~ 
Jhn Hume. 


observe 





corset of regu- 


corset. A 


THE new straight-front ribbon 
lation make, fashioned from plaid or plain sash ribbon. Ex 
quisite colorings include: Jockey club and turquoise blue, 
maize, burnt orange, eglantine, prairie and roman 
plaids, Introduced by B, Altman & Co., New York. 
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wR. CHARLES U. CORDON EROIGR v. DADC, BENJAMIN HARRISON. 






ALEXANDER H. REVELL. 
FE. A. BIGELOW 
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ELDEN C. DE WITT. MARQUETTE CLUB HOUSE AS IT APPKARED ON “FLAG DAY" IN THE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN OF 1896 COL. LE ROY T. STEWARD. 


THE FAMOUS MARQUETTE CLUB OF CHICAGO. 


THE ORGANIZATION THAT BROUGHT OUT HARRISON AND McKINLEY AS PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES IN THE WEST —SkE Pace 119, 


A HERDER’S OUTFIT. 


os 





ON A BOOM TOWN “ADDITION.” 








SAVING A DESERTED CALF. 


A BOOr! IN STOCK RAISING. 


THE RECENT RENEWED DEVELOPMENT OF A PROFITABLE PRAIRIE BUSINESS.—Skg Pace 118, 


LAID OUT FOR INSPECTION. 
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Pid 
There is nothing the particular person selects % 
more carefully than the soap he or she uses, and 
*) 
rightly so, for much discomfort results from the use # 
e 
of impure soaps. % 
¢ 
Ivory Soap is made of vegetable oils which are % 
; 3 
soothing to the skin. It can be used as often as § 
@ 
necessary, without causing chapping or roughness. S 
@ | 
IVORY SOAP IS 9943%0 PER CENT. PURE. 3 | 
Ss 
Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati $e | 
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What Are—® 


“aba CLUB = 
OCKTAILS 


Drinks that are famous the world 
over. Made from the best of liquors 
and used by thousands of men and 
women in their own homes in place 
of tonics, whose composition is un- 
known. 3 

Are they on your sideboard ? 

Would not such a drink put new life 
into the tired woman who has shopped 
all day ? Would it not be the drink to 
ffer to the husband when he returns 
home after his day’s business ? 

Choice of Manhattan, Martini, Tom 
or Holland Gin, Vermouth, York or 
Whiskey is offered. 

For sale by all Fancy Grocers and Dealers 
generally, or write to 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 

20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 


MDbbbbhhbbhbbbbbbbbbbbebbsbebeseeea asses 


ase 


AA bbbesea 


39 Broadway, New York 








Asa. 


bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. 
take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. 
the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The 
wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as 
a new pin if you use SAPOLIO, One cake will prove all we say. Bea 
clever housekeeper and try it. 


It rests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BAQ 


stores 
makes 


in health, 








out nervous distress, expels nico- 
tine, purifies the blood, re. 
lost manhood, 





ey [tk isa solid handsome cake of 
scouring soap which has no equal 
forall cleaning purposes exceptin 


the laundry: To use itis to value it-- 


Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths 
It will 
You can scour 


What will SAPOLIO do? 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. THERE IS BUT ONE SAPOLIO, 
ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO.. NEW YORK. 
| PLEASE ’ 
TRY 


























000 boxes 4 
ou strong sold, 400, 
cases cured. Buy 
NO-TO- BAC trea 
your own druggist, who 
will Touch for us. Take it with 

























1 all 
refund money. 26e, 50c. Dragglsts. son 


ntreal, New ¥ 








Sterling Remedy Co. , Chicago, 





' Good News for Asthmatics. 


WE observe that the Kola plant, found on 
the Congo River, West Africa, is now in reach 
of sufferers from asthma. As before announc- 
ed, this new discovery is a positive cure for 
asthma You can make trial of the Kola Com- 
yee free, by addressing a postal card to the 

Cola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, 
New York, who are ate out large trial 
cases free, by mail, to sufferers 


BEFORE meals and at bed-time—so you won't for- 
get—Abbott's Angostura Bitters. How could you 
forget so stanch a friend ? Get the ne original. 


THE tone of the Sohmer Piano is particularly dis- 
tinguished on account of its volume and purity, its 
richness and singing quality, and its sympathetic char- 
acter throughout the entire scale. 





Dr. S1ecert’s Angostura Bitters are the most effi- 
cacious stimulant to excite the appetite. 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soorn- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhaa. 


** Waar is the best laundry soap in the world ?” 

‘* Dobbins’s Electric, of course. Everybody knows 
that.”’ 

** What is its price ?”” 

“Just reduced to 8 cents a bar, or two bars for 15 


cents. *’ 
**Then I'll use no other. Mad 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 











LEA pacaemeneenns 


Half the trouble of 3 
yashing the hair, $2 
cleaning and purify- “4 
ing the scalpis done 9&8 
away with if you = 
use 
this  GONSTANTINE’S 
pee y PINE TAR SOAP 
And (Persian Healing) 
then 8 


it’s delightful for the 
every day toilet and = 
bath: 

Sold by druggists. ‘§ 


ANGOTSTTOTOOTCS TP OTG OTIS 


( 












PLEASE 


all 
Drugelsts. s5 4 











10¢. 
: 25e. 50¢e. 
HOLY LAND, ROUND THE 
WORLD. Monthly Excursions to 


EU ROP ene etc. Gazette and programmes 


F.C. é lark, 111 Brom 111 Broadw: ay, N. Y. 


ROMEIKE’ S Press Cutsie estes | ae will send 

you all newspaper clippings which 

—. appear about you, your frienc 8, a 4 any subject on 

which you want to be “up to date.’ Every newspaper 

and periodical of importance in the United States and 

= ary e is searched for cond notices. HENRY KoMEIKE. 
th Avenue, New 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINS1 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers 
tiauor Dealers and Druggists- 


Agents’ profits per month. Will prove 
it or pay forfeit. New articles just out. 
A $1.50 sample and terms free. Try us. 
ELECTROGRAPH CO, 28Bondst.N.Y 























All Kinds 
of Feet 


look better and feel better 
when dressed in VICI 
KID. All kinds of shoes 
look better and wear bet- 
ter when dressed with 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


a medicine for leather, an 
antidote for wear, a per- 
fect polish for russet shoes 
orcalf. Ask your dealer 
for it. 


An illustrated book of in 
struction — ‘‘How to Kuy 
and Care for your Shoes,” 
mailed free. 

ROBERT H. FOERDERER, 
Philadel phia, 




















PROPOSALS. 


COMPTROLLER’S 
OFFICE. 


BUREAU OF CANAL AFFAIRS. 


Albany, January 22. 1898 
Pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 79 of Laws of 
18%, proposals will be received at this office until 
Friday, the 18th day o February, 1898, at 12 o’clock noon 
of that day, for a loan of 


Three Million Two Hundred 
and Thirty Thousand 
Dollars, 


for which transferable certificates of stock, registered 


Principal and Interest Payable 
in Gold, 


will be issued in the name of the people of the State of 
New York, on the credit of the Sinking Fund estab 
lished by said act, bearing interest at the rate of three 
per centum per annum, payable semi-annually on the 
first day of January aod July, and the prmeyes reim 
bursable on the first day of January, 191; 

These bonds are exempt ive taxation 
pursuant to Chapter 80, Laws of 1597 

Proposals may be for the whole or any partof the 
loan not less than $1,000, and such proposais must be 
accompanied by a certified check for one per cent. of 
the amount of the bonds bid for. 

Payments for the loan will be required to be made on 
the acceptance of the proposal by deposit in the Bank of 
the Manhattan Co., in the City of New York to the 
credit of “Treasurer of the State of New York, on 
account of Canal Fund” of the amount of the award, 
together with premium and accrued interest from 
January 1, 1898, 

The Comptroller reserves the right to reject all bids 
which are not in his opinion advantageous to the 
interests of the State. 

Interest on tne loan from the first day of January, 
1898, will be pazeute at the Bank of the Manhattan Co., 
in the City of Ne York 

All proposals must be sealed and endorsed “ Loan for 
Canal Improvements,” and directed to the Com troller 
of the State of New York, Albany, } 

JAMES A. ROBERTS, Comptroller. 








PLEASE ' 
TRY 







_OANDY CATHARTIC 


LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 












all 
Druggists. so5, r 















Itrests with you whether yen. ayy the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 
out nervous distress, expels nico- 
tine, purifies the blood, re- 

stores lost manhood, 
makes you strong 

in — 

an et- 







sold, 400, 000 


cases cured, ad 









a will, patiently, persistently. One 
box, $1, ‘usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 

guarantee d to cure, or we refund mone 
Sterling Remedy Co. , Chicago, Montreal, New ¥ 








Senp For SampLe Bottite.—A preparation for 
every member of the family! Hinds’ Honey and 
Almond Cream. Ladies use it to soften, preserve 
and improve the skin and complexion. Every one 
uses it for chapped hands and lips. The men use it 
after shaving. Itis the best for all skin affections 
and absclutely harmless. A sample bottle will be 
sent for six cents to all readers of The Congrega- 
tionalist who mentiun the paper, an also a book 
describing its uses, ty addressing A. S. Hinds, 72-k 
Pine St , Portland, Maine. 
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CHEW 


Beeman’ s' 


The 
Original 


‘Pepsin 
Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 
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Whiskers, Plays, Tricks, and Novelties. Ill’d Catae 
ogue free. C. E. MARSHALL, Mfr.,Lockport, N. Y. 


WIG 


and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured, Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. A, Lebanon, Ohio. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Tea Set, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
pounds 60c. Cockatoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
present, with every pound, Coffees, 12c. Send for new 
illustrated reduced price-list. Order now by mail 
20 pounds Tea, and get your Premium and Special 
Presents. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P.O. Box 289. 


A SEAUTIEUL BOOK 


Something re he new of 100 pages 

in colors; toile ev ery th ing y Sa may ‘want 
to know abe low to build 
poultry houses = and MAKE 810 MONEY W TH 


















vac »stageand mai. 


Box? JOHN BAU s° aL 


CURED. 
BOOK FREE. 
Tr J. URE’ Hernia Specialist, Mt. 
Vernon, New York 











DEWAR’S SCOTCH WHISKY 


50 Cold Medals Awarded lor Exc 


As supplicd to her Majesty the Queen, and ‘he Koy al Famil 
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London Graphic. 


THE DREYFUS AFFAIR, AND TRIAL OF EMILE ZOLA FOR ACCUSATIONS AGAINST THE ARMY, 





ANTI-JEWISH RIOTS IN PARIS—POLICE CLEARING THE BOULEVARDS. 
Black and White. 





AROUND THE WORLD IN 


Paris is still in a frenzy of excitement over the Dreyfus-Esterhazy affair, which has developed into a violent and unreasoning onslaught upon the Jews 





R , eee —— si gigs : 
Mélée in the Chamber of Deputies, on the occasion of M. Cavaignac’s interpellation on the Dreyfus case. 








Emile Zola, 


IN PARIS, 





SOFIA (BULGARIA)—REMOVING THE REMAINS OF PRINCE ALEXANDER OF 
BATTENBERG TO THEIR NEW MAUSOLEUM.—Le Monde Illustre. 


PICTURES. 


In the Chamber of Deputies 


last month, when Premier Méline spoke in denunciation of the course of Emile Zola, the novelist, and other outspoken champions of the so-called ** Dreyfus Syndicate,” who charge that 
the condemned officer was unjustly court-martialed, and insist upon a re-opening of the case, a personal altercation ensued between two of the Deputies, Messrs. DeBernis and Jaurés. 


This precipitated a free fight, which necessitated the calling in of armed troops co clear the chamber. 


The rioting continued on the boulevards outside. Subsequent outbreaks of anti- 


Jewish demonstration by the populace and the students have been frequent, particularly during the trial of Zola, which began in the Assize court last week.——The memory of the 


late Prince Alexander of Battenberg, the heroic but ill-starred ruler of 
imposing ceremonies last month. 


ulgaria, has been honored at Sofia by the dedication of a mausoleum, to which his remains were removed with 
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can always be insured, free from all im- 
perfections—whether effects of exposure 
to heat or cold, sun or wind, or subject 
to chronic skin trouble—by using 


HINDS’ 
HONEY and ALMOND CREAM 


RECOMMENDED ESPECIALLY FOR 


Chapped Hands, Pimples, 

Face and Lips, Chafing, Itching, 

Rough, Hard, and Scaly Eruptions, 

irritated Skin, ; Eczema, etc. ; ; 
Free from oily or greasy properties, it 

leaves no visible trace of its use. 

? It softens, improves, and preserves the skin, and for the 

>) face makes the complexion pure and beautiful. 


Cm . ASATIPLE BOTTLE sent for 6 (six) cents, with descriptive book. 
For sale at Druggists, or sent, charges prepaid, 50 cents. 


A. S. HINDS, 72-Kk Pine Street, Portland, Maine. 

















A Copy of Our Handsome Double-page Picture of 


President and Mrs. McKinley, 


printed on fine plate paper, suitable for framing, will be 
sent post-paid to any address on receipt of six two-cent 
stamps. 

Cut out this advertisement, write your name and ad- 
dress plainly on these lines: 


WHERE WILL YOU GO THIS WINTER? 


Why ) California, Arizona, Mexico, Japan, 
Try China, Australia, or Around-the-World? 
“SUNSET LIMITED ”—(Annex). 


Leave New York Mondays and Fridays. 
TOURIST CAR LINES to California Now Running via 
SUNSET ROUTE.’ 


Full information and through tickets to the KLONDIKE. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tables, also lowest freight and passage 
rates, sleeping-car and steamer reservations, ete , apply to 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC co 349 Broadway and 1 Battery Place (Washington 
ee 


Why tamper with 
Good Lamp? 





| 
a 





The ‘‘Search-Light’”” Lamp demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of all that 
it was a good lamp last year and it 





The Picturesque and ONLY All-Rail Route running 
Through Drawing-Room Cars between 


Name 


Address 


inclose six two-cent stamps, and then mail to our address 
and the picture will be promptly forwarded. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
110 FirTH AVE., NEW YorK. 








will be the same this year. 


found necessary. Never blows out 
nor jars out. 


For sale b 
Send for 


all dealers. 
ooklet 312. 


Bridgeport Brass Company, 





Bridgeport, Conn. 


New York, Philadelphia and Bloomville, 


It is a | 
good lamp and no change has been | 


AND BETWEEN 


Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Long Branch, New York and Kingston 
to Saratoga and Lake George. 

For tickets, time-tables, and full information apply to 
any Ticket Agent, WEST SHORE RAILROAD, 
or address 


C. E, LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 


No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, 





THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 


The Equitable Life Assurance 


Socicty 


Of the United States. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1897. 


ASSETS. 


HONGS ANG MOMGAGES 2 os. seeks so cedeae $36,175,726.1 
Real Estate, including the Equitable Building 

and purchases under foreclosure of mortgages 26,622,906. 
United States Stocks, State and City Stocks 

and other investments, as per market quota- 

tions Dec. 31, 1897 (market value over 


ur 


CORE; BF AI, CBU G8) one doe oe woes oa eee 126, 237,940.98 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market 
value Dec. 31, 1897, $14,976,578.00)....... 12,051,800.00 


Real Estate outside the State of New York, 

including purchases under foreclosure and 

office buildings. : 13,790, 363.88 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, 16,267,823. 8° 


83 
Balances due from agents............... 459,058.67 
Interest and Rents due and accrued ......... 588,746.05 


Premiums due and unreported. less cost of 

COSIORIOD vk ieesiea o 20 reco mee re ee 
Deferred Premiums, less cost of collection ... 2,198,629.00 
ce | ere ee err $236,876,308.04 


We hereby certify that, after a personal examination of the 
securities and accounts described in the foregoing statement 
for the year 1897, we find the same to be true and correct as 
stated The stocks and bonds in the above statements are 
valued at the market price December 31, 1897 


INCOME. 
ge ee rn a ee 
Cash received for Interest and from othe 
WOES 5 ct shes evs SaaS 


LR 
Ww 
is 5) 
wm 
Aq 
Ww 
to 
~sI 
*) 
nr 


10,008,995.88 
INCOME. <6 .50b.3e eee ON eee ea eee $48,572,269.53 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


DOGOED CIMUNG Se oo vio:coS coe eset ees .$11,723,453.58 
Matured and Discounted Endowments... 1,160,578.65 
PRONE. ie. cok hag eee Re 515,692 00 
Surrenuer: VGC. ofc ve cas Cees oe 4S 3,157,494.05 
Matured Tontine Values....... ‘a 2,205, 199.00 
Dividends paid to Policy-Ilolders. ... 2 343.896.23 
Paid Policy-Holdets: ...4. s+... $ :1,106,314 14 
Commissions, advertising, postage and exchange 4,624,913 04 


All other payments; Taxes, salaries, medical 


examinations. general expenses, &c........ 3,912 050 43 
Contingent Guarantee Fund........... Le. 3.500.000 01 
DisDRrse MONS 055 Ais oes oo aes $33.143.277 61 

INSTALMENT POLICIES STATED AT THEIR COMMUTED VALUES 
Outstanding Assurance.......... $951,165,837.00 


New Assurance written in 1897...$156,955.693.00 





Francis W. Jackson, Auditor, A. W. Maine, 2nd Auditor ; 
Proposals for Assurance Examined 


LIABILITIES. re errr eer $24,491.973.00 


Reserve (or Assurance Fund) on all existing 

policies, on the Legal Standard on which it 

is calculated that future interest earnings will 

DEBt CNS PEO OF AE ie es nae cnRReD C598 $184, 191,538.00 
All other Liabilities 2,141,595.20 


We, the undersigned, appointed by the Board of Directors 
of the Equitable Society, in accordance with its by-laws, to 
revise and verify all its affairs for the year 1897, hereby 
certify that we have, in person, carefully examined t'e 
accounts, and. counted and examined in detail the Assets of 
the Society, and do hereby certify that the foregoing statement 


Total Laapuities...ccsciscws'vavevs 


eee - thereof is true and correct as stated. 
c c - 4 > . . an , Special Committee 
Surplus OE ee re ae $50,543,1 74.84 E. Boudinot Colt, a Young. Barge oad 
G. W. Carleton, H. J. Fairchild, \ Directors 


The average rate of Interest earned on the Assets of the Society in 1897 was 4.60¢. 

Ona calculation that the Society will receive only 4% as its future average rate of interest, t! 
liabilities, is $50,543,174.84. 

On a calculation that the Society will receive only 3% as its future average rate of interest, the surplus, after deducting 
liabilities, is $29,014, 300.00. 

The surplus of the Society is greater than the surplus of any other life assurance company in the United States or Europe 
on similar computations. 

Whatever percentage of interest the Society may receive in the future in excess of the rate used in the above computation, is 
accumulated and invested for the greater increase of its surplus for the benefit of its policy-holders. An apportionment of profits 
will be made as usual to policy-holders during the year 1898 in the manner specified in their respective policies. 

We hereby certify to the correctness of the above statement 

George W. Phillips, Actuary J. G. Van Cise, Assistant Actuary 


e surplus, after Ceducting all 


STATE OF NEW YorK, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, FEBRUARY I, 1598 
I hereby certify that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the Insurance Law of the State of New 
York, I have caused the policy obligations of The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, outstanding on the 
31st day of December, 1897, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at four per cent interest, and I 
certify the same to be $184, 191,538.00. Louis F Payn, Suprorinten ent of Jiu ar 


PiRE CTO 2s. 

John A. Stewart, 
Jacob H. Schiff, 
Robert T. Lincoln, 
Levi P. Morton, 
A. Van Santvoord, 
Daniel L.ord, 
Tames I]. Hyde, 


James W. Alexancer 
August Belmont, 
Thomas T. Eckert, 
James H. Dunham, 
Sidney D. Ripley, 
Georce W. Carleton, 
George W. Phillips, 


Henry B. Hyde, 
Louis Fitzgerald, 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
Wm. A. Wheelock, 
Marcellus Hartley, 
H. M. Alexander, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, 


John Jacob Astor, 

7. Jefferson Coolidge, 
- Frank 7 homson, 

Marvin Elughitt, 

George |] Gould, 

Samuel M. Inman, 

Sir W. C. Van Horne, 


Henry G. Marquand, Gage E. Tarbell, William A. ‘Tower, Henry S. Terbell, 
Charles S. Smith, Chas. B. Alexander, Melville E. Ingalls, Brayton Ives, 
Tohn Sloane, Edward W. Lambert, John E. Searles, F. Boudinot Colt, 
Thos. D. Jordan, John J. McCook, A. Van Bergen, Alanson Trask 


Wm. Alexander, 
Joseph T, Low, 


David H. Moffat, 
Horace J. Fairchild, 


T. De Witt Cuyler, J. F. De Nav: 

Thomas S. Young, ; 
OFFICERS. 
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NEEDED SALTING. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER—‘ 
Tommy—** Cause she was too fresh.’ “id 


reat Wes tern 


CHAMPAGNE fl in 


Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to, 


Foreign Vintages. 


A home product 
@hich Americans 
~e especiclly 
proud of. 
One that ree 
facts the high=; 
est credit on 
the country 
which proe 
duces 


“M14yva YOS 





e ‘93 F 
as Dug ‘8: 


Wine 


Company, 


RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
dH. B. Kirx & Co., 69 Futton Street anv 1158 
Rroapwav. New Vor AGents 





Spring Dress Fabrics. 


Grenadines, Baréges, Nun’s Veiling, 
Camel Hair, Cashmere, Drap d’Eté, 
Camaieux Poplin, Checks and 
Striped Suitings, 

Fancy Plaids, Plain and Printed 
Challies, 


Emb’d and Applique Robes 


Proadway K 19th dt. 


NEW YORK. 
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Heads the List of the 
hest-Grade Pianos. 


CAUTION.—The buying public will please not 
confound the genuine SOHMER Piano with 
one of a similar sounding name of a cheap 


grade. 
Our name spells— 


sS—O—H—M—E-—-R 
New York Warerooms, 149-155 East 14th St. 


Will remove to new SOHMER BUILDING 
170 Fifth Ave., cor. 22d Street, about February. 


‘Why was Lot’s wife turned into a pillar of salt ?” 


ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
ro in Bundle. 
Crial Package in Pouch by mail for 25c. 


H. ELLIS & CO.,, Baltimore, Md. 
THE AMERICANTOBACCOCO., Successor. 





This Publication is printed with Ink 
manufactured by 


FRED’K H. LEVEY Co., 


89 BEEKMAN ST,, NEW YORK. 


comes 





ASK YOUR DRUCCIST 


for a generous 


10 CENT TRIAL SIZE. 








The Pink of Condition 
from “training on” 
i 
Endorsed by the leading cyclists and athletes of the 
day as the ideal health drink—nourishing, refresh- 
Prepared in a minute with cold or hot water. 
At druggists and grocers. 
“Various Views on Vigoral’’ mailed free. 
WINE COMPANY 
For Sale by 
all 
and Grocers. 
Post-Office : 


| / ing, delicious. For the weak as well as the strong. 
| ) Armour & Company, Chicago. 
leading Wine Dealers 
URBANA, N. Y. 








Do not let the clerk sell you 
any other camera under the 
name of “Kodak.” 


There is no 


ELy’s CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, mercury nor any other in- 
urious drug. It opens and cleanses the Nasal 
assages. Allays Pain and Inflammation. Hea's 
and Protects the Membrane. Restores the Senses 
of Taste and Smell. Is quickly absorbed. Gives 
Relief at once. 50 cts. at Druggists or by mail; 
Yrial Size 10 cts. at Druggists or by mail. 

_ “LY BROTHERS, 56 W arren Street, New Yor” 


PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 








EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


a / 
( 
(yh. 





Kodak 


but the Eastman Kodak. 


$5.00 to $25.00. 


Catalogues free at Kodak agencies or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


PERSONALLY- 
CONDUCTED 


SPECIAL TRAINS OF SUPERIGI SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 


CALIFORNIA 


March 19, $208.20; one way, $141.75. 


FLORIDA 


March 8. Tate, $50. 





Also Tours to Washington, Old Point Comfort & Richmond 


For Itineraries one full information apply to 
Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; or cddvess G EO. W BOYD, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad St. Station, Phila. 
J.B. HUTCHINSON, J.R. WOOD, 
General Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agent 


Advertise in 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 

















~ ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Insurance Company of New York. 


INCOME IN 1897. 


Premiums . 
Interest, rents, and other receipts : 


Assets Dec. 31st, 


Reserve on policies in force (N. Y. Standard 47) 


| All other liabilities 
Surpl 





Increase in Assets (over half million dollars) 
Increase in Surplus (over quarter million dollars) 


Cross Payments to Policy-Holders over Forty-two Million Dollars. 


President. 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1897. 

$1,557,918 22 

. 640, 426 : 21 


198,344 43 


HENRY B. STOKES, 


$1,880,691 52 Total payments to policy-holders 
764,871 18) Other disbursements 
2,645,562 70 $2, 


1897, $15,143,941.27 


LIABILITIES. 
$13,425,931 00 
270,658 43—$1 3,696,589 43 


us December 3ist, 1897, $1,447,351 84 


$522,418.57 
$266,769.65 
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3SEN-5E 


THROAT FASE 


t BREATH PERFUME. 
fovea OC) Uc Urctalemm Colenaces 


SEN-SEN CO, Det 
ROCHESTER, N.Y 


N: 


CTelelse 





THE NORTH SHORE LIMITED: 


Leaves New York at 10.00 every morning via New York Central, 
* Arrives Chicago at 9.00 next morning via Michigan Central, 








